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SUMMARY 


How  effectively  do  men  of  varying  ability  perform  different  kinds  of 
tasks?  No  systematic  body  of  information  exists  that  can  be  used  to  answer 
this  question  when  it  is  applied  to  particular  jobs.  A study  was  undertaken 
to  develop  a catalogue  of  information  about  the  characteristics  of  selected 
jobs  and  tasks  that  are  associated  with  effective  and  ineffective  performance 
by  men  of  different  mental  abilities.  The  first  phase  of  this  research  was 
devoted  to  the  development  of  supervisor  rating  instruments  that  could  be  used 
to  evaluate  a man's  performance  on  each  of  the  important  elements  and  tasks  of 
a job. 

The  Navy  jobs  selected  as  vehicles  for  this  research  were:  Aviation 
Boatswain's  Mate-Equipment,  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate-Fuel,  Aviation  Boatswain's 
Mate-Handler,  Aviation  Ordnance,  Electrician's  Mate,  Hull  Maintenence  Technician, 
Interior  Communications,  Mess  Management  Specialist-S2  Division,  Mess  Management 
Specialist-S5  Division,  and  Storekeeper. 

Two  rating  instruments  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  men  in  these 
jobs  were  developed.  They  are  the  Performance  Analysis  Inventory  (PAI)  and 
the  Task  Proficiency  Inventory  (TPI).  The  PAI  analyzes  performance  in  terms  of 
worker-oriented  variables  that  focus  on  human  behavior  that  generalize  across 
tasks.  It  is  based  upon  job  analyses  using  a modification  of  McCormick's 
Position  Analysis  Questionnaire.  The  TPI  analyzes  performance  in  terms  of 
job-oriented  variables  and  focuses  on  specific  job  content.  It  is  based  upon 
job  analyses  conducted  by  the  Navy  Occupational  Task  Analysis  Program.  Within 
the  limitations  of  a comparison  of  experimental  and  operational  data,  both  the 
PAI  and  TPI  show  less  leniency  and  halo  effect,  and  better  discrimination, 
than  the  Performance  Evaluation  Report  used  in  the  Navy.  The  PAI  appears  to 
possess  slightly  more  promising  characteristics  than  the  TPI. 
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and  ineffective  performance  by  man  of  different  mental  abilities.  The  research 
is  in  two  phases.  The  first  phase,  the  subject  of  this  report,  was  devoted  to 
the  development  of  supervisor  rating  instruments  that  could  be  used  to  evaluate 
a man's  performance  on  each  of  the  important  elements  and  tasks  of  a job.  The 
second  phase  will  involve  the  use  of  these  instruments  in  assessing  the  perform- 
ance of  men  of  different  mental  abilities  in  a variety  of  Navy  jobs.^ 

How  effectively  do  men  of  varying  ability,  particularly  men  of  lower  apti- 
tude, generally  perform  in  military  occupations?  How  do  they  perform  different 
kinds  of  tasks?  While  these  questions  are  asked  periodically  by  military  man- 
power planners  and  managers,  no  systematic  body  of  information  yet* exists  that 
can  be  used  to  develop  answers  when  these  questions  are  applied  to  particular 
jobs. 

At  present,  with  an  All-Volunteer  Force  and  a general  restriction  or  shift- 
ing of  the  bulk  of  enlisted  military  personnel  into  the  middle  and  lower  ranges 
of  mental  aptitude,  questions  about  the  effectiveness  and  job  flexibility  of  men 
in  these  areas  of  the  aptitude  distribution  have  again  come  to  the  fore. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  for  a variety  of  reasons,  aptitude  test  scores 
are  not  perfectly  related  to  actual  performance  in  a job  and  that  many  men, 
even  at  lower  levels  of  aptitude  do  perform  effectively.  This  is  so  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  First,  although  aptitude  tests  have  generally  been  vali- 
dated on,  and  therefore  best  predict,  the  relative  success  of  men  in  training 
or  classroom  situations,  the  characteristics  that  contribute  to  a man's  success 
in  a classroom  are  often  of  lesser  importance  when  he  reaches  a job.  Second, 
reading  and  verbal  ability,  fairly  well  predicted  by  aptitude  tests,  typically 
play  a major  role  in  conventional  instructional  situations,  particularly  as 


Tn  the  Navy,  the  term  rating  is  used  to  refer  to  an  occupational  specialty  or 
to  closely  related  jobs.  Since  this  report  deals  with  the  use  of  rating  instru- 
ments to  evaluate  job  performance,  the  use  of  the  term  rat Lng  to  refer  to  both 
jobs  anti  instruments  would  inevitably  create  confusion.  The  term  Navy  jobs  is 
used  hereafter  to  refer  to  what  would  ordinarily  be  called  Navy  ratings. 
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these  literacy  skills  facilitate  the  understanding  and  assimilation  of  informa- 
tion and  contribute  to  success  in  written  examinations.  Motivational  and  :itt.i~ 
tudinai  factors,  not  predicted  by  aptitude  tests,  frequently  emerge  as  more 
important  determinants  of  job  effectiveness  than  verbal  ability  or  even  technical 
proficiency  itself.  Third,  aptitude  test  scores,  while  devised  to  measure  a 
man's  intrinsic  ability,  are  highly  influenced  by  an  individual's  prior  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  social  experiences  and  opportunities.  The  less  often  a 
person  has  been  exposed  to  the  kinds  of  materials  upon  which  the  test  items  are 
based  — indeed,  the  less  familiarity  he  has  with  taking  tests  themselves  — 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  make  a low  score. 

A number  of  recent  studies  lave  shown  that  men  with  lower  aptitude  scores 
often  perform  effectively  both  during  training  and  on  the  job.  For  example, 
Weingarten,  Hungerland,  and  Brennan  (8),  developed  a new  model  of  training  based 

on  instruction  by  peers  and  applied  it  to  the  various  clusters  of  tasks  performed 

« 

by  Army  Field  Wiremen:  Field  Wire  Installation,  SwiLchboard  Installation  and 

Operation,  and  Document  Distribution  and  Radio  Monitoring.  On  performance  tests 

after  such  training,  all  men  at  lower  levels  of  mental  aptitude  attained  the 

2 

100  percent  criterion  that  had  been  established  for  graduation  from  the  course. 

Vineberg  and  Taylor  (7),  compared  the  performance  of  men  In  different  apt! 
tude  groupings  who  were  assigned  to  duty  in  four  different  Army  jobs  Armor 
Crewman,  Vehicle  Repairman,  Supply  Specialist,  and  Cook.  Performance  in  each 
job  was  assessed  primarily  through  the  intensive  use  of  objectively  scored  job 
sample  tests  constructed  of  representative  tasks  taken  from  each  job.  Such 
tests  were  individually  administered  to  approximately  400  men  in  each  job  and, 
depending  on  the  job,  the  test  took  from  three  to  five  hours  for  a man  to  com- 
plete. Although  the  average  performance  of  the  different  aptitude  groups  showed 
differences  in  these  job  sample  tests,  the  distributions  of  test  scores  showed 
extensive  overlap.  Furthermore,  a considerable  number  of  men  with  lower  aptitude 
scores  performed  at  or  above  an  acceptable  level  of  job  performance  (a  level 
do f ined  by  the  performance  of  men  with  more  than  thirty  months  of  experience  on 
the  job  who  had  been  eligible  to  re-enlist  in  the  Army  one  or  more  times). 
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2.i,  14,  & 20  for  the  throe  clusters  of  tasks. 


Kven  though  these  studies  showed  clearly  that  men  of  lower  aptitude  can 
perform  effectively  in  a restricted  set  of  military  jobs,  they  did  not  show  that 
such  men  would  be  equivalent  to  men  of  higher  aptitude  on  specific  tasks  if  a 
completely  unrestricted  range  cf  tasks  were  under  consideration.  Man  of  lower 
aptitude  may  need  more  time  to  learn  certain  tasks,  they  may  show  more  efficient 
learning  with  different  training  methods,  or  they  may  display  average,  but  per- 
haps rarely  above  average  proficiency  in  performing  particular  tasks  on  the  job. 

In  the  study  by  Weingarten  et  al,  for  example,  men  in  lower  mental  categor- 
ies reached  mastery  in  Field  Wire  Installation  in  the  same  length  of  time  as 
men  in  higher  mental  categories,  but  they  needed  slightly  more  time  to  reach 
mastery  in  the  other  three  tasks:  Switchboard  Installation  and  Operation, 

Document  Distribution,  and  Radio  Monitoring.  In  the  Vineberg  and  Taylor  studv, 
the  average  differences  in  performance  between  higher  and  lower  aptitude  groups 
varied  with  certain  characteristics  of  the  tasks.  When  the  difficulty  of  a task 
was  defined  empirically,  the  differences  in  performance  between  the  various 
aptitude  groups  increased  with  task  difficulty. 

Despite  such  studies,  our  understanding  of  how  men  of  varying  aptitude  per- 
form remains  fragmentary.  Application  of  the  limited  information  that  exists 
can  be  made  only  in  terms  of  individual  judgments  based  on  personal  or  unspeci- 
fied criteria.  Clearly,  a more  comprehensive  body  of  information  is  needed  in 
order  to  estimate  the  proficiency  of  men  of  differing  aptitudes  in  different 
types  of  jobs  and  in  different  types  cf  tasks  within  these  jobs. 

Two  Approaches  to  Analyzing  Jobs 

McCormick  et  al  (4)  has  distinguished  between  two  approaches  t at  have  teen 
used  to  describe  and  analyze  jobs.  A job  can  be  characterized  either  . ms 
of  job-oriented  elements  or  worker-oriented  elements. 

"Job-oriented  elements  are  descriptions  of  job  content  that  li  ■ v<=* 
dominant  association  with,  and  typically  characterize,  the  ' I'  . th- 
eological’ aspects  of  jobs  aid  commonly  reflect  what  is  achieved  by 
the  worker.  On  the  other  hand,  worker-oriented  elements  are  those 
that  tend  more  to  characterize  the  generalized  human  behaviors 
involved;  if  not  directly,  then  by  strong  inference." 


\ 
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Some  examples  of  job-oriented  elements  are:  repair  carburetors,  draft  business 

letters,  grind  meat,  supervise  training,  anneal  copper  tubing,  prepare  accident 
reports,  drive  pick-up  truck,  organize  stock  control  functions,  and  translate 
Russian  newspaper  articles.  Some  examples  of  worker-oriented  elements  are: 
obtain  information  from  written  materials,  observe  visual  displays,  observe 
actions  of  people,  judge  condition  or  quality,  estimate  quantity,  analyze  infor- 
mation, use  non-precision  tools,  activate  variable  setting  controls,  negotiate 
with  people,  exchange  routine  information,  follow  fixed  procedures,  use  keyboard 
devices. 

When  a detailed  analysis  of  job  performance  is  to  be  made,  either  of  these 
inodes  of  classifying  the  components  of  the  job  has  something  to  recommend  it. 

■ 

Job-oriented  descriptions  refer  to  particular  tasks,  equipment,  or  products  of 
performance.  They  generally  provide  an  easily  understood  and  unambiguous  state- 
ment of  a directly  observable  and  quite  specific  aspect  of  a job.  Thus,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  misunderstanding  the  particular  aspect  of  performance 
that  is  to  be  evaluated. 

Worker-oriented  descriptions,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  to  human  behaviors 
or  other  aspects  of  work  that  are  less  specific.  Since  these  descriptions  are 
general  to  many  situations,  one  of  their  virtues  is  that  they  provide  a possible 
basis  for  making  inferences  from  one  job  or  task  to  another;  i.e.,  they  may  per- 
mit generalizations  to  be  made  from  data  about  performance  in  particular  jobs 
and  tasks  to  other  situations  that  have  not  been  studied.  Also,  worker-oriented 
descriptions  lend  themselves  more  ireadily  to  the  inclusion  of  descriptors  that 
refer  to  motivational,  attitudinal,  and  stylistic  (e.g.,  carefulness,  persistence) 
characteristics. 

In  this  study,  both  worker-oriented  and  job-oriented  performance  rating 
instruments  were  developed. 


SELECTION  OF  NAVY  JOBS  FOR  THE  STUDY 


Specimen  Navy  jobs  were  selected  for  the  development  of  the  performance 
evaluation  instruments  (Phase  I).  These  same  Navy  jobs  will  be  used  in  assess- 
ing the  performance  of  men  at  different  aptitude  levels  (Phase  II).  The  follow- 
ing factors  were  considered  in  selecting  the  jobs: 

1.  Highly  Populated  Jobs  — Each  Navy  job  was  to  have  a relatively 
high  density  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  sample  of  men  for  the 
study.  Since  the  instruments  were  to  be  tailored  to  each  job, 
this  would  increase  their  practical  use  if  they  were  later  adopted 
for  operational  purposes.  It  would  also  increase  the  practical 
use  of  specific  findings. 

2.  Representation  of  Different  Job  Characteristics  — The  Navy  jobs, 

taken  together,  should  cover  as  broad  a range  as  possible  of  types 
of  jobs  and  tasks.  . 

3.  Likelihood  of  Common  Tasks  Across  Billets  — Since  inevitably, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sample  from  different  billets  (specific 
duty  assignments)  in  each  Navy  job  in  order  to  obtain  a suffic- 
iently large  sample,  it  was  desirable  to  select  jobs  in  which 
there  would  be  some  degree  of  common  tasks  shared  across  billets. 

4.  Representation  of  Low  Aptitudes  — Without  reducing  the  range 
of  tasks  covered,  Navy  jobs  were  to  be  selected  in  which  reas- 
onably large  numbers  of  lower  aptitude  men  are  assigned.  This 
would  increase  the  likelihood  that  a sufficient  and  represen- 
tative sample  of  lower  aptitude  men  could  be  obtained  for  Phase 
II  of  the  study. 

5.  Availability  of  NOTAP  Data  — Task  inventory  data  from  the 
Navy  Occupational  Task  Analysis  Program  (NOTAP)  was  to  be  used 
in  constructing  the  job-oriented  performance  rating  instruments. 

Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  insure  that  NOTAP  data  would  be  avail- 
able for  at  least  some  of  the  Navy  jobs  selected. 
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Information  about  these  criteria,  as  applied  to  various  Navy  jobs,  was 
obtained  from  representatives  of  the  Naval  Training  Center  (San  Diego),  the 


Naval  education  and  Training  Command,  and  the  technical  director  of  NOTAP. 

The  following  Navy  jobs  were  selected.  (Asterisks  indicate  the  availability  of 

H t 

?1  NOTAP  data.)  ' 

o Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate 

Equipment  (ABE)* 

Fuel  (ABF)* 

Handling  (ABH)* 

3 Aviation  Ordnance  (AO)* 

» Electrician’s  Mate  (F.M) 

a Hull  Maintenance  Technician  (HT) 

<»  Interior  Communication  (IC) 

•»  Mass  Management  Specialist 

(MS-S2  Division)* 

(MS-S5  Division)* 

a Storekeeper  (SK)* 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORKER-ORIENTED  INSTRUMENT 

Work  began  on  the  development  of  the  worker-oriented  instrument,  the  Per- 
formance Analysis  Inventory  (PAl),  with  the  identification  of  frequently  occur- 
ring or  important  behavioral  elements  in  each  of  the  selected  Navy  jobs.  Job 
analysis  data  were  obtained  by  administering  a modified  form  of  the  Position 
Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ)  (3)  to  a minimum  of  five  experienced  job  incumbents 
in  e.ach  Navy  job  or  job  subdivision  (e.g.,  ABE,  ABF,  ABH). 

The  ?AQ  is  a structured  job  analysis  questionnaire  consisting  of  194  pos- 
sible worker-oriented  job  elements.  These  elements  describe  sources  of  job 
information,  mental  processes  involved  in  job  performance,  and  responses  or 
modes  of  work  output.  Ocher  elements  cover  interpersonal  activities,  the  job 
context,  and  a variety  of  miscellaneous  aspects  of  work. 

A job  is  analyzed  by  rating  the  relevance  or  importance  of  each  possibl  •> 
element  to  the  job  in  question.  The  scale  dimensions  vary  depending  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  element  (for  example,  "extent  of  use",  "amount  of  time", 
"Importance  to  the  job",  etc.). 
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The  modified  form  of  the  ?AQ  used  in  this  study  was  based  upon  a version 
developed  by  Pritchard  and  Peters  (5)  for  use  with  Navy  personnel.  In  their 
version,  some  of  the  job  elements  h id  been  deleted  that  would  be.  inappropriate 
for  analysing  Navy  jobs  (e.g.,  specification  of  salary  level,  description  of 
type  of  clothing  that  is  worn).  In  the  version  developed  for  the  present  study, 
the  format  of  the  PAQ  was  reorganized  to  provide  an  ordering  of  items  that  would 
facilitate  understanding  and  be  more  appropriate  for  a superior  to  consider  in 
rating  the  performance  of  a subordinate.  For  example,  in  the  modified  form, 
questions  about  the  importance  or  frequency  of  occurrence  of  work  output  vari- 
ables are  presented  first.  They  tend  to  reflect  more  concrete  aspects  of  a job 
than  the  initial  set  ot  questions,  as  found  in  the  Pritchard  and  Peters  version, 
about  sources  of  job  information  or  information  processing  activities.  The  final 
version  consisted  of  139  worker-oriented  elements.  A copy  is  provided  in 
Appendix  A. 

The  elements  that  were  described  in  the  analysis  as  being  at  'least  of  aver- 
age importance  or  frequency  were  identified  for  each  Navy  job.  The  number  of 
elements  that  emerged  for  each  job  are  shown  in  Table  1.  As  will  be  described 
subsequently,  these  elements  formed  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  the  worker- 
oriented  performance  rating  instruments. 

In  independent  factor  analyses  of  its  separate  sections,  Marquardt  and 

McCormick  (2)  identified  31  behavioral  and  situational  dimensions  that  underlie 

the  worker-oriented  elements  of  the  PAQ.  The  elements  that  we re  included  in 

the  modified  version  of  the  PAQ  used  in  this  study  contributed  to  26  of  these 

dimensions.  All  of  these  dimensions  were  represented  in  the  elements  that 

emerged  in  the  job  analyses  as  being  of  at  least  "average"  importance  or  fre- 
3 

quenc.y.  Thus,  the  Navy  jobs  selected  for  the  study  appeared  to  provide  a reas- 
onably broad  coverage  of  possible  behavioral  and  situational  demands. 

Examples  oi  specific  tasks  were  then  obtained  from  job  incumbents  fo.  each 
of  the  elements  that  had  emerged  from  the  job  analyses.  For  example,  the  item. 
"Using  energy-powered  non-precision  tools"  was  found  to  be  important  in  several 
jobs.  In  the  ABE  job,  examples  involved  the  use  o[  welding  equipment  and  brazing 
gear;  in  the  ABU  job,  spray  guns  and  the  EDC  machine;  in  the  AO  job,  air  drill  ; 

'Sv  Appendix  B for  dimension  titles. 
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TABLE  1.  NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTS  RATED  AT  LEAST  "AVERAGE"  AND 
MEAN  RATING  OF  THESE  ELEMENTS  FOR  EACH  NAVY  JOB. 


NAVY  JOB 

MEAN 

N 

RATING* 

Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate 

Equipment  (ABE) 

74 

3.96 

Fuel  (ABF) 

45 

3.67 

Handling  (ABH) 

57 

3.91 

Aviation  Ordnance  (AO) 

41 

3.54 

Electrician's  Mate  (EM) 

62 

3.74 

Hull  Maintenance  Technician  (HT) 

56 

3.73 

Interior  Communication  (IC) 

42 

3.69 

Mess  Management  Specialist 

(MS-S2  Division) 

33 

3.50 

(MS-S5  Division) 

38 

3.70 

Storekeeper  (SK) 

34 

3.67 

*Scale  range,  0-5. 
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and  air  socket  guns,  etc.  Following  the  gathering  of  these  examples,  elements 
were  translated  into  items  suitable  for  rating  performance  (rather  than  job 
structure)  and  the  examples  were  coupled  to  the  elements.  During  this  step  the 
wording  of  some  items  was  simplified.  Also  at  this  stage,  a few  elements  that 
had  not  been  covered  in  the  PAQ  were  added  and  a few  that  had  been  a part  of  the 
job  analysis  form  were  deleted.  For  example,  the  element  "interacting  with 
co-workers"  is  not  contained  in  the  PAO  but  was  believed  to  be  appropriate  and 
so  was  added.  The  element  "body  movement  sensing"  was  deleted  because  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  evaluate  and  most  raters  would  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  a similar  element,  "balancing".  See  Table  2 for  the  final 
number  of  worker-oriented  elements  selected  for  each  rating. 

Using  this  translation  two  forms  of  performance  rating  instruments  were 
developed.  The  first  used  a common  scale  for  rating  an  incumbent's  performance 
regardless  of  the  behavioral  element  that  was  being  evaluated,  i.e.,  any  element 
of  performance  was  rated  on  a seven  point  scale  ranging  from  "Among  the  very 
best  I have  ever  seen  " to  "Among  the  very  worst  I have  ever  seen". 

The  second  instrument  varied  in  the  definition  of  the  scale  depending 
upon  the  behavioral  element  that  was  being  considered.  For  example,  in  evaluating 
performance  In  the  use  of  key  board  devices,  behavior  was  scaled  in  terms  of 
spaed  and  number  of  errors;  in  evaluating  performance  of  tasks  requiring  fixed 
procedures,  behavior  was  scaled  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  departure  from 
procedures;  in  evaluating  performance  requiring  estimates  of  time  to  complete  a 
task,  behavior  was  scaled  in  terms  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  accuracy  of  the 
estimate. 

In  both  varieties  of  the  worker-oriented  instrument,  provision  is  made 
for  noting  that  the  person  rated  may  never  have  to  perform  the  task  in  his  present 
billet.  Samples  of  the  multiple  scale  and  common  scale  forms  are  contained 
in  Appendix  C. 


TABLE  2.  NUMBER  OF  ITEMS  IN  THE  TASK  PROFICIENCY  INVENTORY  (TPI)  & 
THE  PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS  INVENTORY  (PAI)  BY  NAVY  JOB 


4 PAY  GRADE. 
NAVY  JOB* 

TPI 

PAI 

E3 

E4 

E5 

ABE 

— 

40 

63 

56 

A3F 

— 

40 

50 

49 

ABH 

— 

40 

50 

56 

AO 

54 

40 

51 

45 

EM 

— 

— 

— 

50 

HT 

— 

— 

— 

47 

IC 

— 

— ■ 

— 

49 

MS-S2  DIV 

54 

40 

56 

39 

MS-S5  DIV 

93 

68 

86 

38 

SK 

56 

40 

61 

34 

*See  Table  1 for  full  title. 
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The  PAI  items  were  classified  into  five  catagories  some  of  which  were 
similar  to  the  divisions  used  by  McCormick  et  a!  in  the  Position  Analysis 
Questionnaire.  These  catagories  are: 

I.  Use  Of  Tools  & Equipment 

II.  Hand/Arm  Manipulation 

III.  Coordination 

IV.  Work  Habits  & Processes 

V.  Obtaining  & Observing  Job  Relevant  Information 

Also  23  of  the  PAI  items  appeared  in  the  rating  instruments  for  all  of  the 
Navy  jobs.  These  23  items  will  be  referred  to  as  common  items. 

A matrix  of  PAI  items  appears  in  Appendix  D.  It  identifies  the  sections 
of  the  PAI,  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  items  in  each  section,  the  common 
items,  and  the  number  of  the  item  for  the  form  used  in  the  different  Navy  jobs. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JOB-ORIENTED  INSTRUMENT 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  job-oriented  rating  instruments,  the  Task 

Proficiency  Inventory  (TPI) , were  based  upon  task  inventory  data  furnished  by 

NOTAP.  Data  were  obtained  for  tasks  performed  by  men  in  F.3-E5  pay  grades  in 

4 

billets  cm  aircraft  carriers. 

Tasks  were  ordered  by  the  percent  of  members  of  the  NOTAP  survey  sample 
who  reported  they  performed  the  task  in  their  present  assignment.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  E4  sample  of  tasks  had  the  greatest  overlap  with  the  E3  and  E5 
task  lists.  Consequently  the  first  forty  tasks  of  the  E4  list  were  selected 
to  be  used  both  for  the  evaluation  of  E4  personnel  and  to  form  the  first  forty 
items  of  the  rating  forms  for  E3  and  E5  personnel.  These  last  two  forms  were 
then  supplemented  by  including  tasks  among  the  first  forty  in  their  respective 
lists  that  had  not  appeared  among  the  first  forty  in  the  E4  list.  This  procedure 
produced  forms  of  the  TPI  for  each  Navy  job  (for  which  NOTAP  data  were  available) 
and  each  pay  grade  containing  the  number  of  items  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
table  also  shows  the  final  number  of  elements  in  the  worker-oriented  rating  forms 
These  numbers  differ  somewhat  from  those  shown  in  Table  1 as  a result  of  the 
refinements  described  above. 


in  Phase  H performance  evaluations  will  be  obtained  for  job  incumbents  aboard 
aircraft  carriers  in  order  to  maximize  the  amount  of  data  that  can  be  collected. 
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NOTAP  data  did  not  differentiate  between  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate  - Equipment, 
Handling,  and  Fuel  at  the  E3  level.  Consquently,  in  these  jobs  E4  forms  were 
used  for  E3. 

In  writing  the  actual  items,  the  task  titles  of  the  NOTAP  lists  were 
modified  only  by  changing  verbs  to  gerunds.  For  example  "hook  tow  bars  to 
aircraft"  became  "hooking  tow  bars  to  aircraft."  Again  a seven  point  scale  was 
used  in  which  the  performance  of  a task  was  rated  from  "Very  Effective,"  to 
"Very  Ineffective."  Provision  was  again  made  for  noting  that  the  person  being 
rated  "never  has  to"  perform  the  task  in  his  present  billet.  Sample  copies  of 
the  TPI  are  provided  in  Appendix  C. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

l 

Purpose 

i 

Following  the  development  of  the  two  forms  of  the  PAI  and  the  TPI  these 
instruments  were  administered  in  the  fleet.  The  resulting  data  wa§  intended  to 
serve  three  purposes: 

1.  Provide  a basis  for  selection  of  either  the  common  scale  or 
multiple  scale  version  of  the  PAI. 

2.  Determine  the  psychometric  characteristics  of  the  instruments 
and  provide  for  a comparison  with  the  Performance  Evaluation 
Report  (PER),  the  rating  instrument  used  operationally  in  the  Navy. 

3.  Provide  information  for  an  item  analysis  in  order  to  identify 
those  items  for  the  final  forms  of  the  instruments  to  be  used  in 
Phase  II  of  the  study. 

General  Procedure 

Field  trials  of  the  instruments  were  conducted  aboard  the  USS  Enterprise  and 
USS  Constellation  during  May  and  June  1976.  On  each  ship  samples  of  available 
job  incumbents  in  each  of  the  ten  Navy  jobs  were  identified.  These  are  best 
described  as  samples  of  convenience,  since  no  attempt  was  made  at  randomization 
or  stratification  by  grade.  Simply, the  names  of  all  available  men  in  pay  grade 
E3-E5  in  the  jobs  were  requested.  Next,  supervisors  of  men  in  the  sample  were 
identified.  Supervisors  were  scheduled  separately  for  each  job  and  reported 
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to  a quiet  location,  e.g.  Ready  Room,  for  administration  of  the  rating  instruments. 
They  were  briefed  on  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  told  that  the  evaluations  they 
were  about  to  provide  would  be  used  solely  for  research  purposes  and  would  not 
effect  the  ratees  in  any  way. 

The  PAI  and  the  TPI  were  administered  in  a counter  balanced  order.  Each 
supervisor  evaluated  three  to  five  job  .incumbents.  Each  instrument  required 
approximately  15  to  20  minutes  to  complete.  All  administration  sessions  were 
monitored  by  the  research  staff.  The  most  recent  marks  on  the  PER  were  obtained 
for  the  ratees  from  personnel  files. 

Sample  Si^e 

Performance  evaluation  data,  using  the  PAI  and  the  TPI,  was  obtained  for  a 
total  of  569  job  incumbents  in  the  ten  Navy  jobs.  The  sample  is  displayed  in 
Table  3. 

Pilot  Study  To  Select  Common  Or  Multiple  Scale  For  The  PAI 

Prior  to  gathering  the  bulk  of  the  data,  a small  pilot  study  was  undertaken 
tc  select  either  the  common  or  multiple  scale  version  of  the  PAI  for  use  in  the 
remainder  of  the  data  collection  (see  page  9 for  a description  of  the  scales 
and  Appendix  C for  samples  of  both).  To  retain  both  forms  of  the  PAI  would 
require  supervisors  in  seven  of  the  Navy  jobs  to  complete  three  rating  instru- 
ments for  each  incumbent.  This  would  be  a rather  lengthy  task  and  might  lead 
to  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  information  obtained. 

Thirty-six  men  in  the  EM,  HT,  and  IC  jobs  were  evaluated  by  their  supervisors 
using  both  the  multiple  and  common  scale  forms  of  the  PAI.  Forms  were  completed 
in  a counterbalanced  order. 

The  frequency  of  mean  ratings  for  men  evaluated  with  the  common  scale  and 
with  the  multiple  scale  is  shown  below. 

MEAN 

RATING 

6. 6-6.8 

6. 1- 6. 5 

5. 6- 6.0 

5. 1- 5. 5 

4. 6- 5.0 

4. 1- 4. 5 

3. 6- 4.0 

3. 1- 3. 5 

2. 6- 3.0 

2. 1- 2. 5 
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TABLE  3. 

SAMPLE 

SIZE 

BY  SHIP, 

NAVY 

JOB,  AND 

PAY 

GRADE. 

NAVY  JOB 

USS 

ENTERPRISE 

USS_ 

CONSTELLATION 

TOTAL 

E3 

E4 

E5 

E3 

E4 

E5 

ABE 

22 

1 7 

8 

24 

5 

1 

77 

ABF 

16 

6 

7 

4 

2 

59 

ABH 

13 

17 

2 

29 

13 

1 

75 

AO 

26 

26 

5 

11 

10 

0 

78 

EM 

6 

7 

2 

11 

24 

8 

58 

HT 

5 

3 

0 

14 

21 

2 

45 

IC 

4 

5 

0 

4 

10 

3 

26 

MS-S2  orv 

10 

15 

8 

10 

8 

3 

54 

MS-S5  DIV 

24 

10 

10 

9 

2 

7 

62 

SK 

4 

10 

4 

6 

8 

3 

35 

569 
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This  distribution  shows  a slightly  greater  range  of  scores  for  the  multiple 
scale  forms.  based  upon  this,  the  data  for  each  of  the  other  seven  Navy  jobs  and 
the  remaining  data  lor  EM,  HT,  and  IC  were  collected  using  only  the  multiple 
scale  version  of  the  PAI. 

DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Preliminary  Data  Processing 

Prior  to  further  analysis,  the  percent  response  for  each  item  on  the  two 
experimental  instruments  was  examined.  Items  that  failed  to  receive  at  least  a 
50  percent  response  (that  is,  items  for  which  more  of  the  responses  were  "never 
has  to")  were  deleted. 

Deletion  of  icems  effected  the  PAI  very  little,  with  between  zero  to  three 
items  being  r* moved  in  each  Navy  job.  This  suggests  that  the  job  analysis 
performed  earlier  luring  the  construction  of  the  PAI  had  produced  reasonably 
reliable  job  information. 

For  the  TPI.  between  1-17  items  were  deleted  across  the  first  40  items 
that  were  common  to  all  pay  grades  within  each  job.  Since  the  NOTAP  job  analysis 
upon  which  the  TPI  is  based  are  intended  to  be  quite  task  specific,  this  higher 
rate  of  discard  is  not  surprising.  Though  the  NOTAP  data  requested  for  this 
study  was  restricted  to  jobs  on  aircraft  carriers,  such  jobs  still  include  a 
large  number  of  billets  Involving  somewhat  different  tasks. 

An  analysis  was  also  undertaken  to  determine  the  contribution  of  the  NOTAP 
items  that  were  added  to  the  E3  and  E5  forms  beyond  the  first  40  items  common  to 
all  throe  pay  grades.  The  percent  frequency  distributions  of  mean  ratings  for 
the  first  40  items  were  compared  with  those  for  all  items  and  were  found  to  he 
virtually  identical.  As  a consequence,  data  are  reported  in  the  remainder  of 
the  report  for  the  first  40  items  on  the  TPI. 
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Characteristics  Of  Instruments 

Three  major  types  of  bias  are  generally  considered  when  rating  instruments 
are  being  evaluated:  halo,  errors  of  leniency,  and  errors  of  central  tendency  (i,6) 

Halo  refers  to  the  tendency  of  raters  to  allow  their  general  impression  of  a 
man  to  influence  their  evaluation  of  his  individual  traits  or  characteristics  of 
performance.  While  many  aspects  of  job  performance  are  correlated  and  so::m  degree 
of  halo  is  valid,  there  is  general  agreement  that  there  should  be  differentiation 
in  the  rating  of  a person's  performance  across  different  tasks. 

Errors  of  leniency  refer  to  the  tendency  of  raters  to  assign  ratings  at 
the  favorable  end  of  a scale.  Errors  or  central  tendency  refer  to  the  inclinati 
to  assign  ratings  at  the  middle  of  a scale.  A variety  of  personal,  administrative, 
and  other  pressures  tend  to  promote  leniency.  Central  tendency  can  occur  for 
similar  reasons  or  because  scale  meanings  are  unclear  or  because  the  performance 
being  evaluated  is  not  well  known  to  the  rater.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
either  to  eliminate  leniency  and  central  tendency  or  to  tease  out  their  seperate 
effects.  If  ratings  ara  to  be  used  as  the  only  practical  method  for  evalual  ;v 
large  numbers  of  persons,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  attempt  to  keep  these 
sources  of  error  to  a minimum. 


Table  4 shows  the  means  and  standard  diviatior.s  of  ratings  on  the  PAI , Ti’ : , 
and  PER  by  pay  grades  and  Navy  job,  and  for  pay  grades  combined.  Each  person' 
mean  rating  on  a given  instrument  was  obtained  and  used  as  a score  to  compute  the 
group  means  and  standard  deviations. 


In  the  E5  groups,  the  number  of  cases  is  small  in 
deviations  and  means  were  not  reported  for  n less  than 
respectively.  Three  cases  with  an  n of  four  have  been 
simply  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  Nevertheless,  it 
data  remain  quite  consistant. 


many  instances.  Standard 
four  and  n less  than  three 
analyzed  as  all  other  data 
will  be  seen  th.i!  tin 
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TABLE  4.  MEANS  & STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SUBJECT  MEANS  ON 
THREE  RATING  INSTRUMENTS. 


E3 

MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

N 

N 

PER 

Raw 

PA  I 

Converted 
TPI  PER 

PA  I 

TPI 

PER 

PA  I & 
TPI 

PER 

Mean 

ABE 

4.44 

4.71 

5.05 

1 .29 

1 .26 

.94 

46 

29 

3.42 

ABF 

4.13 

4.35 

5.35 

1 .23 

1.13 

.68 

23 

13 

3.51 

ABH 

4.54 

4.97 

5.22 

1.18 

1.04 

1.06 

42 

33 

3.47 

AO 

4.30 

4.77 

5.28 

1.52 

1.37 

.83 

37 

24 

3.49 

EM 

4.36 

— 

4.94 

1.00 

— 

1.19 

17 

13 

3.35 

HT 

4.29 

— 

5.78 

1.28 

— 

.66 

19 

9 

3.63 

IC 

4.73 

— 

5.39 

.75 

— 

.33 

8 

6 

3.52 

MS-S2 

3.47 

3.82 

4.86 

1.22 

1.29 

1 .20 

20 

12 

3.36 

MS-S5 

4.29 

4.56 

5.38 

1.33 

1.34 

.90 

33 

17 

3.52 

SK 

4.16 

4.63 

4.77 

1-23 

1 .03 

.88 

10 

5 

3.30 

E4 

ABE 

5.19 

5.25 

5.51 

.89 

.92 

.73 

22 

12 

3.55 

ABF 

5.00 

5.14 

5.67 

.87 

.92 

.64 

28 

18. 

3.60 

ACH 

5.31 

5.31 

6.01 

1.12 

1 .12 

.45 

30 

24 

3.70 

AO 

4.87 

5.02 

5.69 

1.29 

1 .27 

.63 

36 

28 

3.61 

EM 

4.40 

— 

5.26 

1.10 

— 

.67 

31 

30 

3.48 

HT 

4.76 

— 

5.63 

.88 

— 

.94 

24 

22 

3.60 

IC 

4.45 

— 

5.30 

.99 

— 

.63 

15 

13 

3.49 

MS-S2 

5.01 

5.12 

5.73 

1 .09 

1.03 

.64 

23 

16 

3.62 

MS-S5 

5.51 

5.90 

6.49 

.56 

.64 

.59 

12 

8 

3.85 

SK 

5.12 

5.66 

5.97 

.87 

.72 

.53 

18 

14 

3.69 

E5 

ABE 

5.45 

5.58 

6.50 

.99 

.87 

NC 

9 

3 

3.89 

ABF 

5.61 

5.74 

5.87 

.63 

. 59 

.17 

8 

4 

3.66 

ABH 

5.78 

5.86 

kk 

NC 

NC 

** 

3 

■k-k 

** 

AO 

6.20 

6.14 

kk 

1 .00 

1.07 

★ * 

5 

kk 

kk 

EM 

5.03 

— 

6.07 

.26 



.58 

10 

4 

3.72 

HT 

NC 

— 

NC 

NC 

— 

NC 

2 

2 

NC 

IC 

4.67 

— 

NC 

NC 

— 

NC 

3 

2 

NC 

MS-S2 

5.35 

5.54 

NC 

.85 

.86 

NC 

11 

1 

NC 

MS-S5 

6.00 

6.26 

kk 

.87 

.60 

• k-k 

17 

kk 

kk 

SK 

5.32 

5.73 

6.23 

1.19 

1.09 

.61 

7 

4 

3.77 

E3-E5 

ABE 

4.77 

4.96 

5.28 

1.22 

1.16 

.94 

77 

45 

3.49 

ABF 

4.74 

4.91 

5.57 

1.12 

1 .08 

.64 

59 

35 

3.57 

ABH 

4.95 

5.14 

5.55 

1.19 

1.07 

.94 

75 

57 

3.57 

AO 

4.69 

4.97 

5.51 

1 .45 

1.34 

.75 

78 

52 

3.55 

EM 

4.49 

— 

5.22 

1.00 

— 

.87 

58 

48 

3.47 

HT 

4.62 

— 

5.72 

1 .05 

— 

.86 

45 

34 

3.62 

IC 

4.56 

— 

5.35 

.87 

— 

.56 

26 

22 

3.51 

MS-S2 

4.51 

4.72 

5.36 

1.35 

1.30 

.98 

54 

29 

3.51 

MS-S5 

5.00 

5.28 

5.74 

1.34 

1.32 

.96 

62 

25 

3.62 

SK 

4.89 

5.38 

5.78 

1.12 

.99 

.81 

35 

23 

3.63 

OVERALL 

4.73 

5.04 

5.49 

1.23 

1 .20 

.86 

PA  f 569 

370 

TP I 440 


♦The  number  of  cases  was  so  low,  that  the  statistic  was  not  computed  where  NC  is 

**No  data  were  available. 
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Table  4 also  includes  the  mean  of  raw  PER  scores.  The  PER  (NAVPERS  792^), 
the  rating  instrument  used  operationally  in  the  Navy,  consists  of  ten  point  scales 
for  rating  the  following  five  traits:  Professional  Performance,  Military  Behavior, 
Leadership  and  Supervisory  Ability,  Military  Appearance,  and  Adaptability. 

In  personnel  records,  marks  on  the  ten  point  scales  are  translated  into  non- 
continuous  values,  ranging  from  low  to  high,  of  1.0,  2.0,  2.6,  2.8,  3.0,  3.2, 

3.4,  3.6,  3.8,  and  4.0.  To  permit  statistical  comparisons,  based  on  advise  from 
the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center,  we  treated  the  values  1.0 
and  2.0  as  2.2  and  2.4  respectively.  These  adjustments  did  not  effect  the 
data  greatly  since  only  one  instance  of  scale  value  1.0  and  seven  instances  of 
value  2.0  were  encountered  across  all  Navy  jobs  and  pay  grades.  PER  raw  score 
values  were  converted  to  make  them  comparable  to  the  seven  point  scale  values 
of  the  PAX  and  TP I . ^ 

Table  5 has  been  prepared  to  summarize  the  display  of  means  in  Table  4. 

Here  the  number  of  times  a mean  on  one  instrument  exceeds  another  is  shown. 

The  higher  the  mean  the  greater  the  leniency. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  PAI  shows  less  leniency  than  the  TPI  which  in 
turn  shows  less  leniency  than  the  PER.  This  relationship  is  strikingly  consistant 
across  all  pay  grades. 


NAVPERS  1616/18w,  a form  containing  11  scales,  is  currently  used  in  the  Navy 
for  evaluating  the  performance  of  men  in  pay  grades  E5  and  E6.  Only  a small 
part  of  the  small  E5  sample  were  found  to  have  been  evaluated  with  this  form. 
All  PER  data  reported  here  for  men  in  pay  grade  E5  is  taken  from  NAVPERS  792. 

^The  formula  used  to  convert  PER  raw  scores  was: 


+ 1 


where 


y 


raw  PER  score 
converted  PER  score. 


TABLE  5.  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MEANS  ON  ONE  RATING  INSTRUMENT  EXCEED  ANOTHER 


PAI  > TPI 

PAI  > PER 

E3 

0/7 

0/10 

E4 

0/6* 

0/10 

E5 

1/7 

0/7** 

TP  I S>  PER 
0/7 

I 

0/7 

0/4** 


*A  tie  occurred  in  one  comparison. 

**PER  data  were  not  available  fcr  3 Navy  jobs,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  compariosns  that  could  be  made  between  PAI 
and  PER  to  7,  and  between  TPI  and  PER  to  4. 


TABLE  6.  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  MEANS  ON  ONE  RATING 
INSTRUMENT  EXCEED  ANOTHER 


PAI  > TPI 

PAI  > PER 

TPI  > PER 

E3 

5/7 

9/10 

6/7 

E4 

3/6 

8/10 

7/7 

E5 

4/6 

2/3 

2/2 
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{/Title  racers  may  vary  in  their  general  level  of  leniency  or  severity  in 
evaluating  job  performance,  this  factor  has  been  controlled  for  the  PAI  and 
TP  I data.  Each  supervisor  rated  each  of  his  subordinates  with  both  of  the 
experimental  instruments  in  a counterbalanced  order.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  che  PER  data  1)  were  based  on  the  ratings  of  unknown  supervisors,  and 
2)  originated  in  an  operational  setting.  Therefore,  differences  between  the 
experimental  instruments  and  the  PER  may  be  attributable  in  part  to  these 
uncontrolled  factors.  In  addition,  the  number  of  PER  records  available  is 
considerably  less  than  the  number  of  men  who  were;  rated  with  the  experimental 
instruments.  PER  data  were  available  for  63%  o'f  the  E3,  77%  of  the  E4,  and 
only  27%  of  the  E5  subjects.  This  should  be  recognized  for  all  further  compar- 
isons between  these  instruments. 

Table  6 has  been  prepared  to  summarise  the  standard  deviations,  shown  in 

Table  4.  In  general,  it  appears  that  there  is  more  differentiation  across 

< 

subjects  (their  means  show  more  dispersion)  with  the  PAI  than  with  < ither  of  the 
other  instruments,  and  with  the  TPT  as  compared  to  the  PER.  The  out  equivocal 
instance  is  for  the  E4  group  on  the  PAI  - TPT  comparison. 

Another  way  of  examining  the  relative  leniency  of  the  rating  instruments 
is  to  consider  the  frequency  of  usage  of  the  different  scale  value?  for  each 
of  the  tom.,.  We  are  confronted  here  with  the  problem  that  the  PAT  and  TPT  use 
seven  point  scales  and  the  PER  uses  a ten  point  scale.  The  question  is  how  to 

place  the  data  so  that  a meaningful  relationship  between  the  two  scales  can  be 

displayed.  If  the  data  from  either  scale  is  displayed  by  converting  it  to  the 

other  and  then  expanded  (expressing  seven  point  data  on  a ten  point  scale)  or 

compressed  (expressing  ten  point  data  on  a seven  point  scale)  visual  distortion 
arises.  Our  solution  was  to  set  the  mid-points  of  each  scale  at  the  same 
position  on  the  X-axis.  Thus,  half  of  the  scale  values  for  either  scale  fall 
to  either  side  of  the  mid-points  as  shown  in  Figures  ln-ld.^ 


The  data  upon  which  these  drawings  are  based  appear  in  Appendix  E.  Tables  F.-l 
to  E-4. 
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The  greater  leniency  found  in  the  PER  data  is  obvious  regardless  of  pay 
grade.  The  lack  of  use  of  the  lower  score  values  in  the  PER  increases  as  pay 
grade  rises.  This  tendency  is  also  found  in  the  experimental  instruments,  but 
to  a lesser  extent.  The  difference  in  leniency  between  the  PAI  and  the  TPI 
noted  earlier  is  small  but  nevertheless  apparent. 

There  is  r.o  clear  suggestion  of  error  central  tendency  in  any  of  the  instru- 
ments for  pay  grade  E3  and  certainly  none  for  the  higher  grades. 

Halo  effects  can  be  examined  by  considering  the  standard  deviation  of 
ratings  given  on  all  items  for  each  job  incumbent.  That  is,  when  a rater  tends 
to  assign  similar  scale  values  to  a ratcc,  the  standard  deviation  for  that  man 
will  tend  to  approach  zero.  The  standard  deviations  for  each  subject  were 
averaged  for  each  Navy  job  by  pay  grade  for  each  of  the  instruments.  See  Table  7. 

The  data  on  subject  standard  deviations  have  been  summarized  in  Tables  8 and  9. 
The  results  shovm  in  Table  8 are  equivocal.  It  appears  that  there  *is  more  halo 
for  E5  relative  to  the  other  two  pay  grades  with  the  two  experimental  instruments. 
Unexpectedly,  there  appears  to  be  halo  for  E3  relative  to  E4  with  the  use.  of  the 
TPI.  The  remainder  of  the  table  shows  a lack  of  order  and  no  further  interpretations 
seem  warranted. 

Examination  of  the  data  in  Table  9,  in  which  instruments  are  compared,  shows 
clear  differences  in  halo  effects.  The  PAI  shows  less  halo  than  both  the  TPI  and 
the  PER,  and  the  TPI  shows  less  than  the  PER. 

Halo,  with  respect  to  group  membership,  can  be  examined  by  considering  the 
standard  deviation  of  ratings  given  on  an  item  for  persons  in  different  pay 
grades.  That  is,  when  raters  tend  to  assign  similar  scale  values  on  an  item 
to  all  members  of  a group,  the  standard  d viation  for  that  item  will  tend  to 
approach  zero.  The  standard  deviations  for  each  item  were  averaged  for  each 
Navy  job  by  pay  grade  for  each  of  the  instruments.  See  Table  10. 

The  data  on  item  standard  deviations  have  been  summarized  in  Table  II  for 
comparisons  between  pay  grades. 
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TABLE  7.  MEAN  OF  SUBJECT  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
FOR  THREE  RATING  INSTRUMENTS 


E3 

JA_ 

E5 

E3-E5 

PA  1 
ABE 

0.84 

0.94 

0.59 

0.84 

ABF 

0.72 

0.67 

0.69 

0.69 

ABH 

0.86 

0.74 

0.63 

0.80 

AO 

0.65 

0.67 

0.73 

0.67 

EM 

0.75 

0.79 

0.68 

0.76 

HT 

0.55 

0.54 

NC* ** 

0.60 

IC 

0.71 

0.71 

0.75 

0.71 

MS-S2 

0.70 

0.71 

0.62 

0.69 

MS-S5 

0.69 

0.68 

0.60 

0.66 

SK 

0.76 

0.73 

0.66 

0.73 

TP  I 

ABE 

0.80 

0.83 

0.77 

0.81 

ABF 

0.76 

0.66 

0.65 

0.70 

ABH 

0.74 

0.78 

0.69 

0.75 

AO 

0.61 

0,68 

0.62 

0.64 

EM 

★ ★ 

** 

★ ★ 

HT 

** 

**■ 

★ ★ 

IC 

** 

★ ★ 

MS-S2 

0.62 

0.71 

0.56 

0.65 

MS-S5 

0.57 

0.61 

0.56 

0.57 

SK 

0,51 

0.67 

0.66 

0.62 

PER 

ABE 

0.47 

0.66 

0.29 

0.51 

ABF 

0.67 

0.48 

0.31 

0.54 

ABH 

0.60 

0.47 

NC 

NC 

AO 

0.50 

0.54 

NC 

NC 

EM 

0.47 

0.60 

0.66 

0.57 

HT 

0.36 

0.44 

NC 

NC 

IC 

0,56 

0.52 

NC 

NC 

MS-S2 

0,43 

0.47 

NC 

NC 

MS-S5 

0.33 

0.33 

NC 

NC 

SK 

0.47 

0.35 

0.46 

0.40 

*The  number  of  cases  was  so  low,  that  the  statistic 
was  not  computed  where  NC  is  shown. 

**No  data  were  available. 


TABLE  3.  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  AVERAGE  SUBJECT  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  IN  ONE 
PAY  GRADE  EXCEED  ANOTHER  FOR  A GIVEN  RATING  INSTRUMENT 


P/U 

TPI 

PER 

E3  > E4 

4/8 

1/7 

4/9 

E3  > E5 

7/9 

• 5/6 

'3/4 

E4  > E5 

6/9 

6/6 

2/4 

TABLE  9.  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  AVERAGE  SUBJECT  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  ON  ONE 
RATING  INSTRUMENT  EXCEED  ANOTHER  FOR  A GIVEN  PAY  GRADE 


PAJ_>  TPI 

PA I > PER 

TPI  > PER 

E3 

6/7 

10/10 

7/7 

E4 

4/6 

10/10 

7/7 

E5 

5/7 

4/4 

3/3 

TABLE  10.  MEAN  OF  ITEM  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FGR  THREE  RATING  INSTRUMENTS. 


E3_ 

E4 

ejl 

E3-E5 

PAI 

*SD 

*SD 

*SD 

*SD 

ABE 

1.52 

1.18 

1.14 

1.42 

ABF 

1.38 

1 .09 

0.88 

1 .26 

ABH 

1 .40 

1.27 

0.62 

1 .36 

AO 

1.60 

1.42 

1.17 

1.55 

EM 

1 .26 

1.35 

0.74 

1 .21 

HT 

1 .42 

1.12 

0.16 

1 .24 

IC 

1 .03 

1.15 

0.86 

1 .10 

MS-S2 

1 .36 

1 .31 

1 .00 

1 .49 

MS-S5 

1.39 

0.85 

0.98 

1 .31 

SK 

1 .34 

1.07 

1 .23 

1 .27 

TP  I 

ABE 

1 .45 

1.19 

1.07 

1 .28 

ABF 

1.26 

1.15 

0.81 

1 .24 

ABH 

1 .26 

1.27 

0.49 

1 .09 

AO 

1.52 

1 .44 

0.97 

1.18 

EM 

★ ★ 

k'k 

★ ★ 

kk 

HT 

*★ 

** 

kk 

kk 

IC 

** 

** 

' kk 

kk 

MS-S2 

1.52 

1 .22 

0.96 

1 .45 

MS-S5 

1,52 

0.80 

0.84 

1 .21 

SK 

1 .05 

1.00 

1,05 

0.98 

PER 

ABE 

1.05 

0,88 

0,38 

1 .03 

ABF 

Q.72 

0.78 

0,40 

0.81 

ABH 

1,07 

0,60 

NC* 

0.98 

AO 

1,05 

0,82 

NC 

0.94 

EM 

1 .36 

0,88 

0.75 

1.05 

HT 

0.61 

1 .02 

0.28 

0.97 

IC 

Q.  55 

0,81 

0.56 

0.75 

MS-S2 

1 ,26 

0,80 

NC 

1.03 

MS-S5 

0,98 

0.61 

NC 

0.92 

SK 

1.03 

0.70 

0.78 

0.92 

*The  number  of  cases  was  so  low,  that  the  statistic  was 
not  computed  where  NC  is  shown. 

**No  data  were  available. 


The  effects  of  group  halo  are  apparent  in  Table  11.  Average  item  standard 
deviations  are  smaller  for  K5  than  E4,  and  fo*-  E4  than  E3  across  all  instruments. 

In  Table  12,  the  data  have  been  summarized  for  the  comparison  of  item 
standard  deviations  between  instruments.  These  data  are  related  to  the  discussion 
of  Table  6 in  which  standard  deviations  of  subject  means  were  compared  across 
instruments.  Here  the  standard  deviations  of  individual  items  are  being  compared. 
The  proportions  in  the  table  show  in  general  that  the  PAI  provides  better 
discrimination  than  either  the  TPI  or  PER,  and  the  TPI  provides  better  discrimi- 
nation than  the  PER.  The  one  exception  is  the  comparison  between  PAI  and  TPI 
for  the  E4  group. 

Based  on  the  consistency  of  the  findings,  the  PAI  appears  to  possess 
slightly  more  promising  characteristics  than  the  TPI.  It  shows  less  leniency, 
better  discrimination,  and  less  halo. 

Relationships  Between  Rating  Instruments 

Subject  mean  scores  on  the  two  experimental  instruments  were  correlated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  PER  (see  Table  13). 

The  PAI  - TPI  correlations  are  extremely  high.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
for  these  data,  the  same  rater  evaluated  the  same  person  on  both  instruments. 
Unquestionably,  halo  is  contributing  to  these  correlations. 

Because  of  the  high  correlations  between  the  PAI  and  the  TPI,  they  might 
appear  to  be  interchangeable.  However, the  fundamental  question  of  whether 
the  instruments  are  measuring  the  same  parameters,  or  different  parameters 
that  covary,  remains.  This  question  can  only  be  studied  with  a different 
research  design  - one  in  which  more  than  one  rater  evaluates  the  same  job 
incumbent.  Unfortunately,  this  condition  could  not  be  met  in  this  study. 

Each  of  the  experimental  instruments  has  potential  value  for  evaluating 
job  performance.  However,  the  content  of  the  PAI  gives  it  much  greater  diagnostic- 
generality  and  is  necessary  for  cataloging  the  performance  capabilities  of  men 
of  different  aptitude  in  different  jobs  (Phase  II).  On  the  other  hand,  versions 
of  the  TPI  for  additional  Navy  jobs  could  be  developed  without  the  intermediate 
stop  of  analyzing  these  jobs.  This  is  so  because  the  TPI  is  based  upon  NOTAP  dat.i 
that  in  becoming  available  for  more'  and  more  Navy  jobs. 
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TABLE  11.  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  AVERAGE  ITEM  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  IN  ONE 
PAY  GRADE  EXCEED  ANOTHER  FOR  A GIVEN  RATING  INSTRUMENT 


PAI 

TPI 

PER 

E3  > E4 

8/10 

6/7 

7/10 

E3  > E5 

10/10 

6/6 

6/7 

E4  > E5 

8/10 

5/7 

6/7 

• \ 

TABLE  12.  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  AVERAGE  ITEM  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  ON  ONE 
RATING  INSTRUMENT  EXCEED  ANOTHER  FOR  A GIVEN  PAY  GRADE 


PAI  > TPI 

PAI  > PER 

TPI  > PER 

E3 

7/9 

9/10 

7/7 

E4 

3/6 

10/10 

7/7 

E5 

7/7 

5/7 

4/4 

i 

I 


I 


TABLE  13. 

CORRELATIO 

NS  BE 

TWEEN  PAI-TPI, 

PAI-PER,  & 

TPI-PER. 

PAI-TPI 

PA I -PER 

n 

For  Corre- 

TPI-PER 

r 

n 

r 

lations 

r 

with  PER 

ASE 

.91 

77 

.43 

45 

.22* 

ABF 

.95 

59 

.43 

33 

.46 

ABH 

.89 

75 

.39 

57 

.25* 

AO 

.94 

78 

.15* 

52 

.16* 

EM 

— 

.30 

48 

— 

HT 

.50 

34 

— 

IC 

— 

— 

.35* 

22 

MS-S2 

.91 

54 

.61 

29 

.62 

MS-S5 

.95 

62 

.29* 

25 

.27* 

SK 

.87 

35 

.83 

23 

.80 

*Not  significant;  all  other  correlations  are  significant  at 
the  .01  level. 


Both  experimental  instruments  will  continue  to  be  used  in  Phase  II  in  order 
to  validate  the  findings  of  Phase  I. 

Correlations  of  the  PAI-PER  and  the  TPI-PER  are  fairly  similar,  as  would  be 
anticipated,  given  the  high  correlations  between  the  PAI  and  TPI.  However, 
both  experimental  instruments,  understandably,  correlate  less  well  with  the  PER. 
Presumably,  this  is  partly  because  organizational  and  other  pressures  tend  to 
restrict  the  range  of  scores  on  the  PER.  The  spread  of  correlations  from  . 15  or 
.16  for  AO  to  .83  or  .80  for  SR  was  less  expected.  In  three  instances  in  the 
PAI-PER  column,  and  in  four  in  the  TPI-PER  column,  the  correlation  coefficients 
are  too  low  to  assume  that  any  real  correlation  exists.  One  of  the  possible 
explanations  is  that  the  raters  in  these  Navy  jobs  applied  quite  different 
standards  when  filling  out  the  PER  than  their  counterparts  who  completed  the 
PAI  and  TPI.  It  must  be  noted  that  PER  evaluations  had  been  made  as  much  as 
six  months  earlier.  Whether  job  incumbents  could  have  changed  that  much  (for 
better  or  worse)  since  their  last  evaluation  is  unlikely.  To  speculate  further 
seems  unwarranted. 

In  Phase  II,  the  PER  as  well  as  the  PAI  and  the  TPI  will  be  administered 
on  an  experimental  basis.  The  non-operational  administration  of  the  PER  should 
provide  a clearer  picture  of  the  relationship  of  this  instrument  to  the 
experimental  instruments. 

Comparison  Of  Performance  Analysis  Inventory  Sections 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  PAI  items  had  been  categorized  into  five 
groups  or  sections  (see  Appendix  D).  In  addition,  23  items  were  common  to  all 
of  the  Navy  jobs  and  are  contained  within  Section  TV  of  the  PAI. 

The  section  means,  and  the  means  for  the  group  of  common  items,  are  given 
in  Table  14. 
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We  have  viewed  the  common  items  as  being  potentially  more  useful  than  the 
others  since  they  cover  requirements  that  tend  to  be  present  in  all  jobs.  For 
this  reason,  th  common  items  were  compared  with  the  sections.  Both  the  site  of 
means  and  Lite  standard  deviations  for  each  PAI  section  were  compared  to  those  of 
the  common  items.  These  comparisons  are  shown  in  Table  15. 

The  smaller  means  of  the  common  items,  at  least  when  compared  to  Sections 
I-III,  suggest  that  they  are  less  susceptible  to  errors  of  leniency. 

The  larger  standard  deviations  of  the  common  items  further  suggest  that 
they  are  somewhat  more  discriminating. 

Thus,  the  common  items  alone  might  be  used  as  a performance  rating 
instrument.  However,  further  research  would  b : needed  to  determine  if  these 
items  would  retain  the  desired  characteristics  when  administered  alone. 

In  Phase  H,  it  may  be  possible  to  include  a small  scale  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  a rating  instrument  comprised  solely  of  common  Items. 

Intercorrelations  we  • . < input.  1 between  Section  1,  IV,  V,  and  common  items. 
Sections  LI  and  ' i t ided  in  the  analysis  because  of  the  small  number 

of  items  they  contained. 

Upon  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  correlations  between  Section  IV  and 
common  items  were  extremely  high  (all  .99)  as  they  should  be  since  Section  IV 
is  comprised  in  large  part  of  the  common  items.  Further  inspection  showed  that 
the  correlations  of  both  Sections  I and  V with  either  Section  IV  or  the  common 
items  were  either  identical  or  no  more  different  than  .02  in  their  coefficients. 

For  this  reason,  only  correlations  of  PAI  components  with  independent  content  are 
show  (see  Table  Lo)  . 

In  general.  Section  I — Use  of  Tools  and  Equipment  seems  to  be  somewhat 
less  related  to  both  Section  IV  - Work  Habits  and  Processes  and  Section  V - 
Obtaining  and  Observing  Job  Relevant  Information  than  Sections  IV  and  V art-  to 
each  other. 

While  the  results  are  not  completely  consistent,  they  suggest  that  Section  1 
items  are  measuring  different  elements  of  job  performance,  more  so  than  Sections  IV 
and  V.  Thi  ■ is  in  keeping  with  the  impression  obtained  when  the  items  are  examined. 
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TABLE  15.  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MEAN  & STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SECTIONS 
OF  THE  PAI  EXCEED  THOSE  OF  THE  COMMON  ITEMS 


Common 

I I > Common 

III  > Common 

IV  > Common 

V > Common 

3/10 

8/9 

5/ 6 

6/10 

6/10 

0/10 

1/9 

2/6 

1/7 

C/10 

TABLE  16.  CORRELATIONS*  BETWEEN  SELECTED  SECTIONS  IN  THE  PAI 


IV 

V 

IV 

V 

I 

| ABE 

CO 

oo 

ABF 

.85 

.85 

IV 

.87 

.95 

I 

ABH 

.80 

.75 

AO 

kk 

kk 

IV 

l 

.83 

.83 

1 

EM 

.58 

.55 

HT 

CO 

.52 

IV 

.90 

.46 

I 

IC 

.68 

.70 

MS-S2 

.87 

CO 

IV 

.88 

.94 

I 

MS-S5 

.75 

kk 

SK 

.44 

.41 

IV 

** 

.62 

'^Correlations  are  significant  at  the  .001  level,  except 
Section  I with  Sections  IV  and  V in  SK,  which  are  sig- 
nificant at  the  .01  level. 

**Due  to  a computer  error,  thece  correlations  were 
unavailable  at  the  time  of  publication. 
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I tern  Analysis 


To  develop  final  forms  of  the  PAI  and  TPI,  two  analyses  were  undertaken  to 
identify  1)  items  that  fail  to  discriminate  across  subjects,  and  2)  items  that  are 

g 

redundant  in  the  sense  that  they  correlate  highly  with  other  items. 

To  eliminate  items  that  fail  to  discriminate  we  used  the  average  standard 
deviations  for  all  items  on  a given  form.  If  an  item  showed  a standard  deviation 
less  than  twice  the  size  of  the  average  for  all  items,  it  was  eliminated.  Item3 
that  showed  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  average  were  retained  since  such  items 
would  appear  to  provide  better  than  average  discrimination  among  job  incumbents. 

As  a consequence  of  this  analysis  only  three  items  were  eliminated  in  the  PAI 
forms  and  four  were  eliminated  in  the  TPI  forms. 

Next,  item  intercorrelations  were  examined.  This  was  done  to  identify  items 
that  might  be  combined  in  a single  rewritten  item  rather  than  as  a basis  for 
discarding  one  of  the  pair.  Since  cross-validation  was  not  possible  during  the 
study,  this  seemed  preferable.  It  should  also  increase  the  likelihood  that  items 
will  have  content  relevant  to  the  job  activities  of  more  incumbents  in  different 
billets.  To  be  conservative  in  this  analysis,  only  items  correlating  at  .90  or 
higher  were  identified. 

An  example  of  two  highly  correlated  items  in  the  PAI  is  "Work  produced 
using  hand  powered  non-precision  tools/instruments"  and  "Work  produced  using  energy 
powered  non-precision  tools/instruments".  Clearly  these  can  readily  he  comb  in- l 
into  "Work  produced  using  non-precision  tools/instruments"  with  examples  then 
provided  that  are  both  hand  powered  and  energy  powered. 

Two  highly  correlated  items  in  the  TPI  are  "Directing  aircraft  using 
standard  taxi  signals"  and  "Directing  movement  of  aircraft  during  respot". 


g 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a number  of  items  had  been  eliminated  earlier,  primiril. 
from  the  TPI,  because  the  tasks  were  infrequently  or  never  performed  (see  pi 


In  subsequent  work,  13  PAI  items  will  be  combined  in  those  instances  where 
both  items  appear  in  the  original  rating  form.  The  number  of  TPI  items  to  be 
combined  and  ihe  number  of  itu  j that  will  result  are  shown  below: 


NO.  OF  NO.  OF 

ORIGINAL  ITEMS  FINAL  ITEMS 


ABE 

2 

1 

ABF 

2 

1 

ABH 

4 

2 

AO 

10 

4 

MS-S2 

17 

7 

MS-S5 

11 

4 

SK 

— 

— 

Both  the  items  that  will  be  eliminated  and  those  that  will  be  combined  are 
identified  in  Appendix  F.  The  items  to  be  deleted  are  both  those  few  that  failed 
to  discriminate,  and  those  identified  in  the  preliminary  data  processing  as 
being  rarely  or  never  performed.  The  actual  revision  of  the  Instruments  will  be 
accomplished  as  the  first  task  In  Phase  II. 
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APPENDIX  A 


HumRRO  FORM  OF  THE 
POSITION  ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


POSITION  ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


(HumRRO  Edition) 


Rate  and  Rating  Being  Evaluated: 


I 


Name  of  Evaluator: 


Rate  and  Rating:  

Number  of  Years  in  Rating: 


Address : 


Phone  No. : 


Date  of  Evaluation: 


POSITION  ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  (PAQ) 


(IIimRRO  Edition) 

Instructions  Cor  Completing  PAQ  for  Naval  Ratings 


The  Position.  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ)  , as  it  is  to  used  in  this  Navy 
survey,  provides  for  describing  certain  characteristics  of  naval  ratings.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  to  be  used  to  describe  the  primary  duties  of  each  rating, 
and  not  the  collateral  or  watch  (extra)  duties. 

Instructions  and  a scale  are  provided  for  use  with  each  job  element  (item)  in 
the  PAQ.  Your  task  is  to  consider  each  element  in  the  questionnaire  and  select 
the  most  appropriate  response  from  the  scale  provided.  Each  time  a black  dot 
appears  (»)j,  a new  instruction  and  scale  are  given. 

You  should  keep  the  following  in  mind  when  analyzing  a rating: 

The  examples  given  for  many  job  elements  in  the  PAQ  are  intended  only  to 
illustrate  the  job  element,  and  do  not  indicate  the  complete  range*  of  possible 
content.  Several  of  the  examples  are  from  "civilian"  types  of  jobs,  but  they 
may  have  their  counterparts  in  naval,  activities.  The  analyst  should  interpret 
the  "content"  of  each  job  element  as  it  relates  to  the  naval  rating  which  he 
is  analyzing. 


I . Work  Output 

o Answer  each  Item  below  by  deciding  how  inp'ortant  it  is  in  performing  in 
most  billets  in  this  rate  and  rating. 


This 
S ca  le 


A.  Using  Manually  I'owr-red  Hand  Hold  Tools  or  Instrument-.; 

1.  Precision  tools/instnaaents  (that  is,  tools  or  instrtanants  powered 
by  the  itser  to  perform  very  accurate  or  precise  operations;  lor 
example,  the  use  of  - p graver's  tools,  watchmaker's  tools , surgical 
Instrinents,  etc.) 


1 

f 

Code 

Importance 

0 

Does  not  apply 

1 

Very  minor 

') 

Low 

3 

Average 

i 4 

High 

! 5 
1 

Extreme 

! 


Non-p recisior.  tools /instruments  (tools  or  instruments  powered 
by  the  user  to  parfom  operations  not  requiring  great  accuracy 
or  precision;  for  example,  hammers,  wrenches,  trowels,  knives, 
scissors,  chisels,  putty  knives,  strainers,  hand  grease  guns, 
etc.;  do  not  include  long-haadie  tools  here). 

3.  Long-handle  tools  (hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  picks,  axes,  brooms, 
mops , etc.)  . 

4.  Handling  da vices/tools  (tongs,  ladles,  dippers,  forceps,  etc., 
used  for  moving  or  handling  objects  and  materials;  do  not  include 
here  protective  gear  such  as  asbestos  gloves,  etc.) 

• B.  . l/sine  Powered- Hand  Held  Tool's  and  Instruments 


Powered  (manually  controlled  or  directed  devices  using  an  energy 
source  such  as  electricity,  compressed  air,  fuel,  hydraulic 
fluid,  etc. , in  which  the  component  part  which  accomplishes  the 
modification  is  hand-held,  such  as  dentist  drills,  welding 
equipment,  etc.  , as  well  as  devices  small  enough  to  be  entirely 
hand-held) 

5.  Precision  tools/instruments  (hand-held  powered  tools  cr 
instruments  used  to  perform  operations  requiring  great 
accuracy  cr  precision,  such  as  dentist  drills,  soldering  irons, 
welding  equipment,  saws,  etc.,  used  for  especially  accurate  or 
fine  work) . 

6.  Non-precision  tools/instruments  (hand-held,  energy-powered  tools 
or  instruments  used  to  perform  operations  not  requiring  great 
accuracy  or  precision;  fur  example,  power  saws,  drills,  sanders, 
clippers,  etc.,  and  related  devices  such  as  electrical  soldering 
irons,  spray  guns  or  nozzles,  welding  equipment,  etc.) 

C.  Using  Other  Hand  Held  Devices 

7.  Drawing  and  related  devices  (instruments  or  devices  used  in 
writing,  sketching,  illustrating,  drafting,  etc.;  for  example, 
pens,  pencils,  drawing  instruments,  artist's  brushes,  drafting 
equipment,  etc.;  do  not  include  measuring  instruments  here, 
see  item  - *)  . 

8.  Applicators  (brushes,  rags , paint  rollers,  etc.,  which  are 

hand-held  and  used  in  applying  solutions,  materials,  etc.;  do 
not  consider  devices  covered  by  items  above). 

9.  Measuring  devices  (rulers,  measuring  tapts,  micrometers,  caliper., 
protractors,  squares,  thickness  gauges,  level:;,  volume  measuring 
devices,  stopwatches,  etc.) 


: 


tm 

\ 1 

< 

■i 


\ 


I 

1 1 
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10.  Technical  devices  (cameras,  binoculars,  periscopes,  sextants, 
surveyor's  transit,  slide  ruler,  etc.) 

Ih  I'sin’g -Sfrartonary- Machines  and  Kcuioment 

11. '  Machines  /equipment  (used  to  cozmunicate , e.g.  radios,  to  generate 

power,  or  to  process,  fabricate,  or  otherwise  modify  parts, 
objects,  materials,  etc.;  use  this  cateogry  in  addition  to 
indicating  the  controls  used  in  the  subsection  which  follows). 

E.  Using  Control  - Devices  (on-  anv  equipment  operated  ct  used) 

12.  Activation  controls  (hand  or  foot  operated  devices  used  to  start, 
stop,  or  otherwise  activate  energy-using  systems  or  mechanisms ; 
for  example,  light  switches,  electric  motor  switches,  ignition 
switches,  etc.) 

13.  Fixed  setting  controls  (hand  or  foot  operated  devices  with  distinct 
positions,  detents,  or  definite  settings;  for  example,  TV  selector 
switch,  gear-shift,  etc.) 

14.  Variable  setting  controls  (hand  or  foot  operated  devices  that  can 
be  set  at  the  beginning  of  operation,  or  infrequently,  at  any 
position  along  a scale;  for  example,  TV  volume  control,  thermostat, 
rheostat,  etc.) 

15.  Keyboard  devices  (typewriters,  adding  machines,  calculators, 
pianos,  keypunch  machines,  etc.)  * 

16.  Hand-operated  controls  (controls  operated  by  hand  or  arm  for 
making  frequent , but  not  continuous,  adjustments;  for  example, 
hand  controls  on  a crane  or  bulldozer,  valve  controls,  helm  of 
ship,  etc.) 

17.  Foot-operated  controls  (controls  operated  by  foot  or  leg  for  making 
frequent , but  not  continuous , adjustments;  for  example,  automobile 
brakes,  etc.) 

IS.  Hand-operated  controls  (controls  operated  by  hand  and  used 

cont inuous ly  for  adjusting  to  changing,  or  possible  changing, 
situations;  for  example,  use  of  steering  wheel,  controls  on  a 
"tracking"  device,  etc.) 

19.  Foot-operated  controls  (controls  operated  I> . Coot  and  used 

cont i miously  for  adjusting  to  changing,  or  po:..  lily  changing, 
situations;  for  example,  accelerator,  etc.) 
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T.ransao  ~rati.cn  and  Meb.ilc  F-gnipraent 

20.  Man-moved  ncbila  equipment  (hand  trucks,  wha  i barrows,  floor 
polishers  and  buffers,  etc.) 

21.  Man-powered  vehicles  (bicycles,  rowboats,  punts,  etc.) 

22.  Powered  highway/rail  vehicles  (vehicles  intended  primarily  for 
highway  or  railroad  transportation;  for  example,  automobiles, 
trucks,  buses,  trains,  etc.) 

23.  Powered  mobile  equipment  (movable  vehicles  not  primarily  intended 
for  highway  use;  for  example , warehouse  trucks,  fork  lifts,  road 
graders,  tractors,  etc.) 

24.  .powered  water  vehicles  (ships,  submarines,  small  boats,  etc.) 

25.  Air/space  vehicles  (planes,  helicopters,  balloons . gliders, 
rocketships,  etc.) 

26.  Operating  equipment  (cranes,  hoists,  elevators,  etc.) 

« 

27.  Keraote-conc rolled  equipment  (conveyor  systems,  etc.) 


G . Kngaging  in  Manua  l~  Activities 


1 , Tills  section  describes  manual  activities  in  which  tools  may  or 
may  not  be  used. 

23.  Setting  up /adjusting  (adjusting,  calibrating,  aligning  and/or 
setting  up  of  machines  or  equipment;  for  example,  setting  up  a 
lathe  or  drill  press,  adjusting  an  engine  carburetor,  adjusting, 
calibrating,  and  aligning  electric  circuitry,  etc.) 


29.  Manually  modifying  (using  hands  directly  to  form  or  otherwise 
modify  materials  or  products;  for  example,  kneading  dough  by  band, 
folding  letters  etc.) 

30.  Material-controlling  (manually  controlling  or  guiding  materials 
being  processed;  for  example,  in  operating  sewing  machine,  jig 
s aws , etc.) 


31.  Assembling /disassembling  (either  manually  or  with  the  use  of 
hand  tools  putting  parts  or  components  together  to  form  more 
complete  items,  or  taking  apart  or  disassembling  items  into 
their  component  parts). 


32*.  Arranging/posit  : ring  (manually  pl  acing  objects.  eat  r ; 1 
. , In  spe  if it  ■ i - i I : on  or  arrangement:; 
displays,  in  s cor  1. lag  shelves,  positioning  patient  . ; or  • . : 

medical  and',  dt-aceJ.  procedures » etc. ; do  noC  induce  here 
an  tag  Lag/  ! ; ng  whid  Is  a pare  oi  the  »; 

in  items  ) . 

33L.  i'eeding/of f-e waring  (manually  inse:  ting,  ".  v.vwtr.,: , da...-  - ; •,  . 
placing  materials  into  or  removing  them  from  aachiaes  ■■  ‘ 

equipment ; this  category  is  not  to  be  used  in  dc.se:.  :t 
„ in  which  the  worker  manually  guides  or  con  err  is  t.  e m...  •.  i.  . pi 

parts  during  processing,  as  in  item 

34.  Physical  handling  (physically  handling  objects,  material..  , 
beings,  etc.,  either  manually  or  with.  aomlna!  use  n • in  : 

for  example,  in  certain  warehousing  activi ties , load : .../tr:lo  : .in- 
conveyor  belts  or  trucks,  packaging , hospital  pro.  dur> 
typically  there  is  little  requirement  for  careful  ‘t.  . . 
arrangement  of  objects;  include  here  relatively  ur. Lr.vol - 
operations  not_  provided  for  i_i-i  items  --  .}. 

H - Engaging  in  Knaio u lot c on/ Coo rdl : • tr'.o n A.  t i\r. 

35.  linger  manipulation  (making  c raful  finger  move  man  t.-,  ir. 
types  of  activities ; for  example,  fin.  assembly,  t 
tools,  repairing  watches,  use  of  writing  and  drawing  in. 
operating  keyboard  devices,  etc.;  usually  the  bend  ...:  .-.ra 
not  involved  to  any  great  extert). 

36.  -Hand-arm  manipulation  (the  manual  control  or  nanipuia; . . 
objects  through  hand  ar.d/or  arm  movements , which  may  or  . 
require  continuous  visual  control;  for  example,  repair':.  , . - _ . 
semaphore  signalling,  etc.) 

3?.  Hand-arm  steadiness  (maintaining  a uniform,  controlled 

postart1  or  movement;  tor  example,  using  a welding  torch , 
etc. ) 

33.  Hand/ foot  coordination  with  eye  (the  coordination  of  hand 

toot  movements  where  the  movement  must  be  coordinated  w > » h > 
is  seen;  for  example,  driving  a vehicle,  operating.  - : .• 
operating  a winch , tuning  radar,  using  electronic,  test 
equipment  for  alignment,  etc.) 

3h_  Limb  movement  without  visual  control  (mover  „ j bo:  - 1 

from  one  position  to  another  without  tbe  use  of  vi . e 
example,  reaching  for  control  ; without  looking,  i cm.  i 
etc. ) 

40.  Knd-e a r coordination  (the  coordination  o!  ha  ul  mo-.  a 

sounds  or  instructions  that  art  heard;  for  example,  t ci.u  . ■ 

receivers,  piloting  aircraft  by  control  t.wei  ;-»sf  . 


A-b 


l.  High  y killed  body  coordination  ( tiv  - v Lv  i j • . i e , 

and  often  highly- learned  coordination  act-  : ties  of  the  whole 
body,  such  as  characterised  by  athletic  activities). 

4-.  Balancing  (naintaining  bod-'  balance  or  equilibrium  to  prevent 
falling  wnen  standing,  walking,  running,  crouching,  etc.,  on 
narrow,  slippery,  steeply  inclined  cr  erratically  moving 
surfaces;  for  example,  walking  on  narrow  elev?.  ed  plank,  during 
underway  replenishment,  etc.) 

Answer  each  item  belcw  by  deciding  how  frequently  a worker  in  mos;  oillat. 
in  this  rate  and  rating  works  under  tne  f s L lowing  conditions. 


Use 

Code  Frequency 

This 

1 

Scale 

C Does  not  apply  .or  aim  at  never) 

1 Very  infrequently 

2 Occasionally 

3 A moderate  amount 

4 Frequently 

5 Almost  continuously 

• 

I 


43.  At  a specified  work  pace  (as  on  • controlled  a . . mb  • v li-  ) 

"1 

44.  On  repetitive  activities  (performance  of  the  sire  physical  or 
mental  activities  repeated Ly,  without  interruption,  for  period.- 
of  time). 

45.  On  cycled  work  activities  (performance  of  a sequence  or  scheduk 
of  work  activities  which  typically  occurs  on  a weekly,  daily, 
or  hourly  basis  and  which  typically  allows  the  work  -r  sen  - 
freedom  of  action  so  long  as  he  meets  a schedule;  for  example  , 

a security  guard  patrolling  his  beat,  preparing  schedul  ’ 
reports,  etc.;  do  not  include  here  activities  more  nearly 
described  as  repetitive  activities  in  item  above). 

46.  Following  set  procedures  (need  to  follow  specific  .set  pro  - do- 
or routine:,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  outcomes;  for 
example,  following  check-out  list  to  inspect  equipment  or 
vehicles,  following  procedures  lor  changing  a tire,  pert: 
specified  laboratory  tests,  etc.) 

47.  Under  time  pressure  of  situation  (having  meals  re  iky  in  r • , , 
urgent  time  deadlines,  rush  jobs,  etc.) 


A- 7 


. 


I 


1 - ■ . 


II.  Obtaining  and  P-  ■ ifomatioa 


Anavar  each  ii.fe‘21  b by  tlficl d Ln  - h iw  i--.-  ■.  — ; 
in  most  billets  in  this  rate  id 


Is  in  perfonaia 


Use 
This 
S cale 


Import  arte  a 

Does  not  amlv 
Very  minor' 

Low 

Ave ra «a 

High 

ixtrama 


Reading  wiictsn  materials  (books,  reports,  nemos,  job 
instructions,  log.,,  ..igns,  etc.) 

u 1 • : ' ' ials  (materials  wl  i : ; h . 

or  anom  to,  such  graphs , accounts,  sneci  ci cations , table-; 
of  number-.;,  etc.) 

book  Lng  at  torial  ma  rial  (pictui  ture— li 

used  3 sour<  of  information,  for  Le,  rawings 

diagrams , tracings , charts,  photographic  film,  x-ray  film  , TV 
pictures,  etc.) 

.Looking  tencils,  , et  , i 

of  information;  do  not  include  here  net  ..rials  .’escribed  in  -t 


Observing  visual  display  (dials,  gauges,  signal  lights, 
scopes , speedometers,  clocks,  monitors , -.icrofiche,  etc.) 

Using  measuring  devices  (rulers,  calipers,  scales,  th 
gauges,  pipettes,  thermometers,  protractors,  etc.  used  l 
visual  information  about  physical  measurements;  do  not  in 
devices  described  in  item  5) 

Observing  mech  il  te vices  (tools 

other  mechanical  d 

oh s t rved  durini:  use  or  operation'' 


Obse  rvi  ng  l t<  h Ls  w irking  i . . 

materials,  objects,-  etc.  , which  are  ■ our  >s  of  information  vh 

DC X P \ ..  1 . i i „ • 1 : . W.)  Liw’  . ;*.l  , O I Ot  tit'  .•  : . » i * j t ) , . : • • c-  cl  j ii  1 1 . i i 

dough  be  mg  t wo;  i 'lace  being  . urr  » -i  i lathe,  etc.) 

Observing  or  imp-cot  ing  materials  that  bo  i..  not  nodlf.-i:  (,  . ; 

materials,  objects,  etc.,  not  in  the  p r • > >s;s  o*.  I -ing  changed  o- 
modified,  wii  Ldi  nru  . oi.  information  when  being  in;  »c(  , 

handJ  I,  pa  ted,  or  : , etc. , sucl 

or  materials  in  in vei  ry,  storage,  itribut  i ch 

items  being  inspect.'. 1 , etc.) 


T. 


Pei’.'.;’  ■>.  i i. lant  to  continual  ay  changing  events  (seed  to  be 
continually  a w./e  of  variations  in  a continually  cr  frequently 
changing  situat  Lon;  for  1 imple,  driving  i c,  • toil! 

aircraft  con t d f req  y < ■ 

and  g auges , < tc.) 

Judging  d.pth  or  distance  (judging  the  distance  from  the  observer 
to  objects  or  the  distances  between  obj  *cts  as  tl 

in  space,  as  in  operating  a crane,  manual  gnn  sighting,  handling 
and  positioning  objects,  etc.) 

Recognizing  sound  patterns  (recognizing  different  ’-attaras . or 
sequences  of  sounds;  for  example,  those  involved  in  Morse  code, 
heart  beats,  engines  not  functioning  correctly,  e c . ) 

Recognizing  sounds  by  loudness,  pitch,  and/o-  ton-  quality  (for 
example , sonar  operation,  tuning  a musical  instrument,  r-.r:  afrit 
a sound  system). 

Sens  Lng  or  reel  zing  Ln  ! he  direcl 

the  body  is  being  moved  without  using  sight  or  hearing  (for  e 
as  in  flying  tircraft , workinj  in  intern  ■ aboa  ! 

sh  ip  1 at  ■ . terms  of  its  rapo  tai  ] 

of  duties) 

Sensing  the  position  and  balance  of  the  body  (foi  example, 
climbing  on  high  masts,  walking  on  slippery  decks  or  on  narrow 
gangplanks,  aircraft  re fue  Ling , hazardous  types  ci  naintenau- •• 
jobs  such  as  side  cleaning,  etc.) 

Estimating  spaed  of  moving  parts  (parts  of  stationary  objects , 
for  example,  the  revolutions  per  minute  of  a motor,  the  : peed 
at  which  a lathe  ! urns , etc.) 

Estimating  speed  of  moving  objects  or  materials  (object:;  or 
materials  moving  relative  to  a fixed  point  or  to  other  movie  •. 
objects;  for  example,  tne  speed  of  vessels  or  aircraft,  mite  Lai  ; 
on  a conveyor  belt,  etc.) 

Estimating  speed  of  processes  or  events  (on-going  process.-;  or 
series  of  events  while  they  arc  taking  place;  for  ’xample,  cV.-rde.i! 
reactions,  assembly  operations,  timing  of  food  preparation  in 
galley,  etc.) 

Judging  condition /quality  of  equipment,  material  or  wrap,  .1  .y:.r 
(estimating  the  condition,  quality,  and/or 

nt  electronic  ./stems,  engineering  systems , w • t pnn  v;l  ns  1 ; e. 
judging  value  of  surplus  items  to  he  liqu  la  <•! ; «•:  -. ) 

Inspecting  products,  object;;,  materials,  etc.  in  terms  ot 
establishe  1 ' (I  l one' 

others;  for  example,  identifying  defects,  ■ - ! . 1 . . , f , • by  .1  , . 

etc. ; do  n Lude  here  ictivi 


82.  Estimating  weighty  nn-jer,  volume  o'  objects;  without  direct 
measure  meet  ( • < example,  of  foodstuffs,  supplies  on  hand,  weight 
of  material  in  a cargo  net,  volume  of  gas,  etc.) 

83.  Es  • . without  di re ct  me  remei  i,  thickne; 

height;  for  example,  length  of  a ship,  thickness  of  armor  plat 
height  of  a wave). 

84.  Est  Lmati  ( (t  Lme  requir  . for  ist  or  future  work  activid 
for  example,  judging  the  amount  ot  time  to  make  a delivery, 
estimating  t .a  time  required  to  service  a worn  macaine  part  or 
piece  ot  equipment,  judging  the  length  of  time  i quired  to  :>  • * t 
up  a lathe,  etc.) 

85.  Transcribing  (copying  or  posting  data  or  information  for  later 
use;  for  example,  copying  gauge  readings  in  a record  booh, 
keeping  a bell  log,  recording  weather,  etc.) 

88.  Conor !ii  , [gathering,  grouping  . Lfying, 

way  arrau.  ,ing  information  or  data  in  some  meaningful  order 
form;  for  example,  preparing  standard  reports  of  various  kiuc', 
filing  correspondence  on  the  basis  of  content,  assemb  . Lug 
particular  data  that  have  been  gathered). 

87.  Coding /decoding  (coding  information  or  converting  ^ 
information  bade  to  its  original  form;  for  example,  "rc.  it:/," 
Morse  Code,  translating  foreign  languages,  or  using  other 
coding  systems  siuch  as  shorthand,  mathematical  symbol:  , compute 
languages,  drafting  symbols,  replacement  part  numbers,  etc.- 
TTY;  cryptography ; etc.) 

88.  Analyzing  information  or  data  (for  the  purpose  ot  i i 
underlying  principles  or  facts  by  breaking  down  inform!-, 
into  comp  ot.  ant  parts;  for  example,  interpreting  into!: 
reports,  diagnosing  mechanical  disorders  or  medical  s/..:- 
ECM  operators,  etc.) 

89.  Combining  information  (comb ini  iynthesizi  tg,  oi 

information  or  data  from  two  or  more  sources  to  establish  .- 
facts,  hypotheses,  theories,  or  a more  complete  tody  . r l 
informat  Lon;  for  example , integrating  intelligence  inform 

a pilot  flying  aircraft,  a weatherman  using  information  ti 
various  sources  to  predict  weather  conditions,  rad.irm.u-., 

S L gna Iman , etc.) 

90.  Reraembe  i brief  pei  I of  1 

retaining  job- related  information  and  recalling  that  , •;  or..i.<  i 
after  a brief  period  of  time,  for  example,  cook,  t 1 -phone 


- sral  . ...  isenger,  < 


o ] . i i rma t i on  b 

retaining  )<■  '•  related  information  am!  rer.it  li  v;  that  i i.  { . , rr.it 
beyond  a brief  period  c.f  t’-.a,  for  e:;.:  pi  , Infcni.-l  : c:  i!  Mo- 
Code,  security  legulat  ions , damage  control  t actors,  equip::.,  ni 
oper.it  Ln:;  and  maintenance  procedures). 


A- I 1 


Select  the  highest  J -/el  of  mathematics  needed  to  perform  in  most 
■ billets  in  this  rate  and  ; ating. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


Level  of  f- lathy. rra  c 1 cs 

Does  not  apply 

Simple  basic  (counting,  addition;  and  subtraction  of  2-digit 
numbers  or  less) 

Easic  (addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  3-digits  or  more, 
multiplication,  division,  etc.) 

Intermediate  (calculations  and  concepts  involving  fractions, 
decimals,  percentages,  etc.) 

Advanc'd  (algebraic,  geometric,  trigonometric,  and  statistical 
concepts,  techniques,  iuid  procedures , usually  applied  in 
standard  practical  situations) . 

Very  advanced  (advanced  mathematical  and  statistical  theory, 
concepts,  and  techniques;  for  example,  calculus,  topology, 
vector  analysis,  factor  analysis,  probability  theory',  etc.) 


S.2.  Level  of  mathematics  needed. 


LIT—  rDeeisicn  Haklf- 


Kaasoitbig  -nrl  Planning 


o Select  the-  level  ’of  ■_ deals  Lon. making  that  best  ehsraete rises  the  decisions 
that  need  to  be  made  in  most  billets  in  this  rata  and  rating. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


Le vTe  1 of  De nision 

Low  level  decisions  ("decisions"  such  as  those  in  selecting 
parts  in  routine  assembly,  shelving  items  in  a storeroom, 
etc. ) 

He  low  average,  level  decisions  ("decisions"  such  as  those  in 
operating  or  dispatching  vehicles,  lubricating  a truck,  etc; 

Average  level  decisions  ("decisions"  such  as  those  in  setting- 
up machine  tools  for  operation,  diagnosing  mechanical 
disorders  ot  aircraft,  ordering  office  supplies  several 
months  in  advance,  etc.) 

Above  average  level  decisions  ("decisions"  such  ns  those  in 
making  personnel  decisions  such  as  promotions  and 
disciplinary  actions,  determining’  FTtght  plan,  etc.) 


93.  Leva  I of  tl.-ri'  I on  making  in  this  rate  and  rat  ing. 


L 


A-  I 2 


Se  lect  Che  level  or  reasoning  used  in  solving- problems  in  tost  billet 
in  this  rate  and  iiting. 

J Cola  Level  or  Re . is  an  in  g 

Low  level  reasoning  in  problem  solving  (use  of  common  sense 
to  -tarry  cut  simple,  or  relatively  uainvolved,  ins  time  tiens  ; 
for  example,  sweeper,  messenger,  stores  working  party,  etc.) 

Below  average  level  reasoning  in  problem  solving  (use  of  some 
training  and/or  experience  to  select  from  a limited  number  of 
solutions  the  most  appropriate  action  or  procedure  in  perf  omi: .... ; 
for  xamnle,  .in  issuing  clerk)  - - e-.-rr: 

Ave. rage -level’ of  reasoning  in  problem  solv  ug  (uses  principl  s 
learned  earning  or  through  experience  in  situations  where 
several  actions  are  possible  and  an  which  a complete  set  01 
fixed  procedures  or  rules  does  not  exist;  for  examp Le,  draftsman, 
carp  nter  ship  navigation,  non-routine  repair  of  mechanical 
equipment,  etc.) 

Above  . rage  (use  of  logic  to  define  problems,  collect 
int  omit  i on,  establish  facts,  and  draw  valid  conclusions;  for 
example,  individual  responsible  for  trouble-shooting  complex 
electronic  and  weapon  systems,  aeronautical  engineering 
officer,  etc.) 

.High  (use  of  principles  of  logical  or  scientific  thinking  to 
solve,  a wide  range  of  intellectual  and  practical  problems; 
for  example,  commanding  a vessel,  research  scientists,  etc.) 


1 

\ 


Level  ci  reasoning  used  in  solving  problems. 


Select  the  amount;  of*  pin  aing/scheduiing  the  (-rarteer  does  which  afreets 
his  own  activities  or. the  activities  of  ethers  in  most  billets  in  this 

rate  and  rating. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


Code 

Amount  of  Planning 

0 

I 

‘ 

< 

Does  not  apply  (has  no  opportunity  to  plan  even  his  own 
activities) . 

j1 

Very  limited  (has  limited  opportunity  to  plan  or  schedule 
his  own  activities;  for  example,  ness  cook,  side  cleaner,  etc.) 

i ^ 
* 

Limited  (some  planning  is  required-,,  ty-p  Lcally.  of-  cue's  own 
work  activities;  for  exam-la,  the  planning  that' would  be  done 
by  a radio  operator,  etc.) 

3 

i 

Moderate  (a  moderate  amount  of  planning  of  his  own  or  other 
activities  is  required;  for  example,  a carpenter  who  mrst 
plan  the  best  way  to  build  a structure,  a dispatcher,  etc.) 

1 ^ 

} 

• 

\ 

Considerable  (a  fairly  large  amount  of  planning/scheduling 
is  required;  for  example,  a petty  officer  who  must  plan  the 
activities  of  his  subordinates  or  plan/schedule  the  arrival 
and  distribution  of  materials,  an  instructor  who  must 
prepare  lectures  or  lesson  plans,  etc.) 

5 

1 

i 

Extensive  (substantial  amount  of  planning/scheduling  is 
required,  for  example , a department  head,  an  executive  officer 
who  must  plan  the  activities  of  different  work  groups  or 
engaged  in  contingency  planning,  etc.)  i 

1 

’’ 


» ’ 

I 


¥ 


' 


* 1 

>s 


95.  Amount  of  planning /scheduling. 


Relationships  with  Other  Person: 


Answer  each  iters  below  by  deciding  how  important  it  is  in  performing 
in  most  billets  in  this  rate  and  rating. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


Code 

Importance 

0 

Does  not  apply 

1 

Very  minor 

2 

low 

3 

Ave  rage 

4 

High 

5 

Extreme 

96.  Advisiag  (dealing  with  individuals  in  order  to  counsel,  and/or 
guide  them  with  regard  to  legal,  financial,  technical,  personal 
or  spiritual  problem^  , 

97..  Negotiating  (dealing  with  others  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement 
or  solution;  for  example,  working  arrangements,  negotiating 
procurement  contracts,  etc.) 

•98.  Persuading  (dealing  with  others  in  order  to  influence  them  toward 
some  action  or  point  of  view;  for  example,  public  relations 
officers,  recruitment  personnel,  etc.) 

99.  Instructing  (the  teaching  of  knowledge  or  skills,  either  in  eu 
informal  or  formal  manner,  to  others;  for  example,  instructor, 
petty  officer  teaching  a striker,  etc.) 

100.  Interviewing  (conducting  interviews  directed  toward  some 
specific  objective;  for  example,  interviewing  applicants  in 
recruiting  office,  career  counseling,  etc.) 

101.  Routine  information  exchange  (the  giving  and/or  receiving  of 
information  of  a routine  or  simple  nature;  for  example,  radio 
operator,  receptionist,  information  clerk,  etc.) 

102.  Non-routine  information  exchange  (the  giving  and/or  receiving  of 
information  of  a.  non-routine  or  complex  nature;  for  example, 
engineers  discussing  shipyard  overhaul,  officer;;  call,  OLC  to 
001),  lookout  to  000,  etc.) 

’101.  Ptitllc  speaking  ( making  forms!  p res en tat  ton  i i ■ ■ ■ . > • > 

relatively  large  audiences;  for  example,  lecturing,  radio/TV 
broadcast  ing,  delivering  a sermon,  etc.) 


104.  Writing  (for  example,  writing  or  dictating  letters,  reports, 
etc.,  writing  notices,  writing  instructions,  etc.  do  not 
include  transcribing  activities  described  in  item  33) 

105.  Signaling  (communicating  by  some  type  of  signal;  for  example, 
hand  signals,  whistles,  horns,  balls,  lights,  etc.) 

106a  Code  and  decode  communications  (telegraph,  cryptography, 
shorthand,  etc.) 

107.  Serving  (attending  to  the  needs  of,  or  performing  personal 

services  for,  others;  for  example,  ness  cook,  barbers,  sick-bay 
attendant,  etc.) 


Answer  the  item  below  by  deciding  how  much  personal  contact  is  required 
in  rerforming  in  most  billets  in  this  rate  and  rating.  (Contact  with  an 
individual  or  groups,  for  example,  contact  with  patients,  the  public, 
superior,  subordinates,  fellow  shipmates,  official  visitors,  etc.;  con- 
sider only  personal  contact  which  is  definitely  part  of  the  rating.) 


Use 

5’nis 

Scale 


Code  Extent  of  Required  Personal  Contact 

1 Very  infrequent  (almost  no  contact  with  others 

is  required) 

2 Infrequent  (limited  contact  with  others  is 

required) 

3 Occasional  (moderate  contact  with  others  is 

required) 

4 Frequent  (considerable  contact  with  others 

is  required) 

5 Very  frequent  (almost  continual  contact  wi th 

others  is  required) 


108. 


Extent  of  contact  with  others. 


er  Answer  each  item  below  by  deciding  how  important  personal  contact  with 
each  of  the  types  of  individuals  indicated  is  in  performing  in  most 
billets  in  this  rate  and  rating.  Consider  personal  contact  not  only 
with  personnel  wichin  the  organizations,  but  also  with  personnel  from 
other  organizations,  if  contact  with  them  is  part  of  the  rating. 


Code  Import once 

C Does  not  apply 

1 Very  minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 

4 High 

5 Extreme 


109.  Of Eicials/executives  (flag  officers,  squadron  commanders, 
commanding  officer,  executive  officers,  etc.) 

110.  Staff  personnel/'iaiddle  management  (department  and  division 
officers,  other  staff  officers,  etc.) 

111.  Supervisors  (those  personnel  who  have  immediate  responsibility 
for  a work  group;  for  example,  leading  petty  officers,  etc.) 

112.  Clerical  personnel  (personnel  engaged  in  office  work,  such  as 
yeoman,  personnel  men,  dispersing  clerks,  etc.) 

113.  Manual  and  service  workers  (personnel  in  skilled,  semi-skilled, 
unskilled,  and  related  types  of  work,  such  as  deck  crew,  engine 
room  craw,  etc.) 

114.  Public  customers  (as  in  ship  service  stores,  base  cafeterias, 
etc. ) 

115.  The  public  (not  including  customers  or  persons  in  other 
specified  categories;  include  the  "public"  as  contacted  by, 
for  example,  masters  at  arms,  etc.) 

116.  Trainees /app rent i ces 


Use 

This 

Scale 


o 


Select  the  level  of  supervision 
working  in  most  billets  in  this 


that  is  typically  received  by  a person' 
rate  and  rating. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


Code  Level  of  Supervision  Received 

1 Immediate  supervision  (receives  close  supervision 
relating  to  specific  work  activities , including 
assignments,  methods,  etc.;  usually  receives  frequent 
surveillance  over  job  activities) 

2 General  supervision  (receives  general  supervision 
relating  to  work  activities) 

3 General  direction  (receives  only  very  general  guidance 
relating  to  job  activities,  primarily  guidance  with 
respect  to  general  objectives;  has  rather  broad  latitude  j 
for  determining  methods,  work  scheduling,  how  to  achieve  j 
objectives,  etc.;  for  example,  department  and  division  J 
officers,  etc.) 

4 Nominal  direction  (receives  only  nominal  direction  or 
guidance  in  job,  as  in  the  case  of  a manager  of  an 
organization  or  a major  subdivision  thereof,  and  is 
therefore  subject  only  to  very  broad  policy  guidelines;  j 
for  example,  commanding  officers,  etc.) 

i 


117.  Level  of  supervision  typically  received  by  a person  in  this  rating 

Indicate  the  importance  of  supervising  other  parsons  in  most  billets  in 
this  rate  and  rating  (that  is,  persons  directly  supervised  who  are 
actually  involved  in  the  repairing  of  equipment,  in  maintenance,  in 
service  activities,  etc.) 


Use 

This 

Scale 


IIS.  Importance  of  upervising  ether  persons. 


Code 

] importance 

0 

Does  not  apply 

1 

Very  minor 

2 

Low 

3 

Average 

4 

High  . 

5 

Extreme 

A-  I H 


Working  Ci  md  L t i jp.:, 


Select  the  level  of  physical  excrti.cn  the'-  is  uoot  descrip:  >.v.- 
work  in  nose  billets  in  this  rat  and  rating. 


Code  level  o Physical  Kxertion 

1 Very  light  (occasionally  walking  oi  tan  ling  and/or  oi  :asi 
moving  light  objects,  materials,  etc.,  such  as  yeoman,  draftsman 
radio  operator,  etc.) 

2 Light  (frequently  walking  or  standing  and/or  frequently  exerting 
force  equivalent  to  Lifting  up  to  r;  roxinately  10  pounds 
aad/or  occasionally  exerting  force  equivalent  to  lifting  about 
20  pounds) 

3 Moderate  (frequ<  tly  exerting  forces  equivalent  to  lifting 

to  approximately  25  pounds  and/or  occasionally  exerting  forces 
equivalent  to  lifting  up  to  approximately  50  pounds for 
example,  light  engine  mechanic,  bus  driver,  etc.) 

4 Heavy  (frequently  exerting  forces  equivalent  to  lifting  up  to 
approximately  50  pounds  and/or  occasionally  exerting  forces 
equivalent  to  lifting  up  to  approximately  100  pounds;  for 
example,  general  laborer,  bulldozer  operator,  heavy  equipment 
mechanic , etc.) 

5 .Very  heavy  (frequently  exerting- forces  equivalent  to  lifting 

ove r 50  pounds  and/or  occasionally  exerting  forces  over  that 
required  to  lift  100  pounds;  for  example,  stevedores,  etc.) 


119.  Level  of  physical  exertion  typical  of  this  rating. 


• Answer  each  item  below  by  deciding  how  frequently  a worker  in  most 

billets  in  tills  rate  and  rating  works  under  the  following  conditions. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


120.  Working  under  distractions  (telephone  calls,  interruptions , 
'disturbances  from  others,  etc.) 

121. '.  Out-of-door  environment  (susceptible  to  changing  weather 

conditions) 

122.  High  temperature  (conditions  in  which  the  worker  migVit 
experience  severe  discomfort  or  heat  stress,  such  as  in  boiler 
rooms,  around  furnaces,  etc.;  typically  this  would  occur  in  a 
dry  atmosphere  at  about  53“'  F.  and  in  a humid  atmosphere  at 
about  80"  F.  or  85"  F. ) (Do  not  consider  indoor  temperature 
conditions  that  are  simply  a function  of  the  weather.  Cor 
example,  heat  in  simmer.) 

123.  .Low  temperature  (conditions  in  which  the  worker  is  exposed  to 

low  temperatures  which  arc  definitely  uncomfortable  even  though 
clothing  appropriate  for  the  conditions  may  be  worn,  for 
example,  on  deck  during  extreme  weather,  in  refrigerated  rooms, 
etc. ) 

124.  A.ir  contamination  (dust,  fumes,  smoke,  toxic  conditions,  dis- 
agreeable odors,  etc.;  consider  here  air  contamination  or 
pollution  which  is  an  irritating  or  undesirable  aspect  of  the 
rating) . 

125.  Vibration  (vibration  of  whole  body  or  body  limbs;  for  example, 
driving  a tractor  or  truck,  operating  an  air  harnm-.-r,  etc.) 

] 26.  i proper  lllisnination  (ii  dequate  3 htii  , < e ■ I s,  « 

127.  j)t  rty  environment  (an  environment  in  which  the  wot'  r and/or  bis 
clothing  easily  becomes  dirty,  greasy,  etc.;  for  example, 

• tvi  ronn  -v.ts  often  ;t".sociato ir:  !h  cirti  ■•*  rnw.  i road  eon  struct  loti 
furnace  cleaning,  etc.) 

128.  Awkward  or  confining  work  space  (conditions  in  whi  h the  body 

j;  cr  imped  or  uncomfortable  > r 1 h rail  "or  gosling,  stooping, 
crawling,  crouching,  etc.) 


Coda 


r req uency 


0 Does  not  apply  (or  almost  never) 

1 Very  Infrequently 

2 Occasionally 

3 A moderate  amount 

4 Frequently 

5 Almost  continuously 


A • ’0 


129.  ClitnbLng  (for  example  , pointer,  telephone  lineman,  etc.) 

130.  Being  suspended  or  positioned  at  considerable  height  (for 
example,  painting,  suspended  in  a boatswain's,  working  on  a 
smoke  stack,  etc.) 


o  Answer  the  item  below  by  deciding  on  the  intensity  of  noise  that  a 

worker  ic  typically  exposed  to  in  nose  billets  in  this  rate  or  rating. 


Use 

Tins 

Code 

Noise  Intensity 

Scale 

1 

Very  quiet  (intensive  care  ward  in  hospital, 
photo  lab,  etc.) 

2 

Ouiet  (offices,  libraries,  etc.) 

3 

Moderate  (office  where  typewriters  are  used. 

light  automobile  traffic,  ship  service 
store,  etc.) 

4 

Loud  (heavy  traffic,  machine  shops,  carpenter 
shops,  etc.) 

5 

Very  loud  (close  to  jet  engines,  large  earth- 
moving  equipment,  riveting,  etc.) 

131.  Noise  intensity  typical  of  working  in  this  rating. 


o Answer  each  item  below  by  deciding  hew  important  ic  is  in  performing 
in  most  billets  in  this  rate  and  rating. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


Code  fm.nortrsnce : 


0 Does  not  apply 

1 Very  minor 

2 Low 

3 Average 

4 High 

5 Extreme 


132.  Observing  safety  precautions  on  the  job. 

133.  Enforcing  ■ if  cty  preoaut  ions  of  ot  h-  . ■. 

134.  Being  responsible  for  material  assets  (attention  to  ! i :.or«.  that 
can  result  in  waste, .loss,  or  damage  of  equipment  or  mat  -rials). 


A-21 


<*?  Answer  the  item  below  by  deciding  upon  the  possibility  of  accidents 
or  illnesses  to  a worker  in  most  billets  in  this  rate  and  rating. 

In  making  this  decision  consider  the  threat  of  physical  hazards  such 
as  traveling  at  high  speeds,  being  in  high  places,  working  with 
machinery , sharp  tools,  hot  or  very  cold  materials,  exposure  to 
fulling  objects,  dangerous  chemicals,  explosives,  toxic  fumes,  nuclear 
and  radio  frequency  radiation,  high  voltages,  etc. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


Coda  Possibility  of  Aceidents/Illnesses 

0 No  possibility 

1 Very  Halted 

2 Limited 

3 Noderate 

4 Fairly  high 

5 High 


135.  Possibility  of  accidents /illnesses 


o Answer  each  item  below  by  deciding  how  frequently  a worker  in  most  billet 
in  this  rate  and  rating  encounters  the  situations  or  requirements  listed. 


Use 

This 

Scale 


135.  Frustrating  situations  (job  situations  in  which  attempts  to 

deal  with  problems  or  to  achieve  job  objectives  are  seriously 
obstructed  or  hindered,  and  nay  thus  contribute  to  frustration 
on  the  part  of  the  worker) 

137.  Strained  personal  contacts  (dealing  with  individuals  or  groups 
in  "unpleasant"  or  "strained"  situations;  for  example,  certain 
aspects  of  shore  patrol  work,  handling  certain  mental  patients, 
MAA,  etc.) 


Code 

Frequency  of  Occurrence 

0 

Does  not  apply 

1 

Very  infrequently 

2 

Occasionally 

3 

A moderate  amount 

4 

Frequently 

5 

Very  frequently 

A-22 


138.  Situations  requiring  personal  sacrifice  (being  willing  to 
make  particular  personal  sacrifices  while  being  of  service 

to  other  people  or  the  objectives  of  an  organization;  for  exempli 
working  beyond  duty  hours;  do  not  consider  physical  hazards 
here) 

139.  Interpersonal  conflict  situations  (job  situations  in  which 
there  are  virtually  inevitable  differences  in  objectives, 
opinions,  or  viewpoints  between  the  worker  and  other  persons 

or  groups  of  persons,  and  which  nay  "set  the  stage"  for  conflict 
for  example,  supervisors  who  must  enforce  an  unpopular  policy, 
etc. ) 


APPENDIX  B 

JOB  DIMENSIONS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  HumRRO 
FFPi'  ORMANCE  ANALYSIS  INVENTORY  FORMS 


The 


following  list  presents  26  of  the  31  elements,  previously  identified  by 
Marquardt  and  McCormick1,  that  are  represented  in  the  Performance  Analysis 
Inventories  which  appear  in  Appendix  C. 


1.  Perceptual  Interpretation 

2.  Evaluation  of  Sensory  Input 

3.  Visual  Input  from  Devices/Materials 

4.  Input  from  Representational  Sources 

5.  Environmental  Awareness 

6.  Decision  Making 

7.  Information  Processing 

8.  Manual/Control  Activities 

9.  Physical  Coordination  in  Control/Related  Activities 

10.  General  Body  Activity  versus  Sedentary  Activities 

11.  Manipulating/Handling  Activities 

12.  Adjusting/Operating  Machines/Equipment 

13.  Skilled/Technical  Activities 

14.  Use  of  Miscellaneous  Equipment/Devices 

15.  Interchange  of  Ideas /Judgments/ Related  Information 

16.  Supervisory/Staff  Activities  , 

17.  Public/Reiated  Personal  Contact 

18.  Communicating  Instructions/Directions/Related  Job  Information 

19.  General  Personal  Contact 

20.  Job-Related  Communications 

21.  Potentially  Stressful/Unpleasant  Environment 

22.  Potentially  Hazardous  Job  Situations 

23.  Personally  Demanding  Situations 

24.  Attentive  Job  Demands 

25.  Vigilant/Discriminating  Work  Activities 

26.  Structured  versus  Unstructured  Work  Activities 


Taken  from  I.loyd  D.  Marquardt  and  Ernest  J.  McCormick,  The  Job  Dimen  si  "is 
Underlying  the  Job  Elements  of  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ)  (Err- 
prepared  for  Personnel  and  Training  Research  Programs,  Psychological  Sciences 
Division,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Arlington,  Virginia,  Reprot  No.  4,  June  197'. 
(page  23). 
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Appendix  C-l 

Performance  Analysis  Inventories  — Multiple  Scale 


Samples  shown  are  for: 

1.  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate-Equipment 

2.  Mess  Management  Spec ial ist-S2  Division 


PERFORMANCE  / . \L:SIS  INVENTORY 

Person  being  evaluated: ___ 

Rater’s  name  and  Division: 

Number  of  months  you  have  been  this  person’s  supervisor : 
Date : 


(Striker,  ABE-3, 
ABE-2) 


This  form  is  to  be  used  to  describe  the  performance  of  persons  in  tl  e ‘ K 
rating.  It  is  based  upon  the  act  : it Les  that  art  picall  peri 
considered  Important  in  this  rating,  at  the  E3,  F.4 , or  E5  level. 

Your  task  is  to  consider  each  item  and  evaluate  the  person's  performance 
compared  to  all  others  you  have  observed  in  this  rate. 

Here  is  an  example: 


Operating  key-board 
culators,  keypunch 

devices.  (Typewriters 
machines,  etc.) 

, add i ng  ma 

chines,  cal- 

Fast  and 

Sat  is  fac tory 

Slow  or 

Never 

Almost 

Speed  and 

wi  th  Many 

Has  to 

Error  Free 

Accuracy 

Errors 

7 6 5 

4 3 2 

1 

X 

If  the  person  you  are  evaluating  works  with  key-board  devices,  you  would 
select  and  circle  the  number  on  the  scale  that  best  fits  your  appraisal  of 
his  performance.  If  lie  never  has  to  work  with  key-board  devices  in  his 
present  billet,  you  would  circle  the  X. 


HutnKRO  (ONR) 
January,  1976 
Fo  rn  M-AR  E 


I 

II 


■ 


I.  USE  OF  TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Work  produced  using  hand— powered  non— precision  tools /instruments. 
(Tools  powered  by  the  user  to  perform  operations  not  requiring 
great  accuracy  or  precision;  hammer;,  wrenches,  kni  es,  hand  grease 
guns,  etc.) 

Exception-  Satisfactory  Exception-  Never 

ally  Good  ally  Poor  Has  to 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 


. Work  produced  using  eni  red  tools  to  perform  operations  not 

requiring  great  accuracy  or  precision.  (Ele<  and  drills, 

welding  equipment,  brazing  gear,  skill  saw,  etc.) 


Exception- 
ally Good 

Sat  i 

sfactory 

Exception- 
ally Poor 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

X 

Work  accomplished 
using  mechanical 

using  handling  devices, 
fingers,  etc.) 

(Pouring  zinc 

from  ladles 

Exception- 
ally Effi- 
c lent 

Sat  i 

sfactory 

Except  ion- 
ally  Inef- 
f icient 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

X 

Accurate  use  of  measuring 
meters,  stop  watches,  etc. 

devices . 
) 

(Micrometers,  rulers. 

, tensio- 

Exception- 
ally Accu- 
rate 

Sat  i 

sfactory 

Except  ion- 
ally  Inac- 
curate 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

X 

C-2 


Work  accomplished 
using  brooms,  etc 

using  long-handle  tools. 

.) 

(Mopping  up 

fuel  spills. 

Exception- 
ally Good 

Satisfactory 

Exception- 
ally Poor 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Work  accomplished  with  applicators.  (Brushes,  rags,  paint  rollers, 
etc . ) 


Very  Effi- 
cient 

Satisfactory 

Very  Inef- 
ficient 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Using  activation 
start,  stop,  or 
nisms;  buttons. 

eontroLs.  (Hand  or  toot  operated  devices 
otherwise  activate  energy-using  systems  or 
levers,  hand  cranks,  switches,  etc.) 

used 

mecha 

Very  Good 
Knowledge  of 
Procedures 

Satisfactory 

Very  Four 
Knowledge 
of  Procedures 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Using  fixed  setting  controls.  (Hand  or  foot  operated  devices  with 
distinct  positions,  detents,  or  definite  settings;  declutch  lever 
for  arresting  gear,  mechanical  lock  for  launching  control  valve,  etc. 


Very  Good 
Knowledge  of 
Procedures 

Satisfactory 

Very  Poor  Never 

Knowledge  Has  to 

of  Procedures 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 X 

Using  variabLo  setting  controls.  (Hand  or  foot  operated  devices 
that  can  be  set  at  the  beginning  of  operation,  or  infrequently, 
at  any  position  along  a scale;  pressure  set  regulator  valve,  CSV 
control  valve  for  arresting  gear,  etc.) 

Exception- 
ally Accu- 
rate 

Sat isfactory 

Exception-  Never 

ally  Tnae-  Has  to 

curate 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 X 

C 1 


A- 17 


II.  HAND— ARM  MANIPULATIONS 


10.  Setting  up/adjusting  machines  or  ment . (Adjusting,  calibrating, 

aligning  and/or  setting  up;  adjustitfg^cable  t. vision,  calibrating 
gauges,  calibrating  equipment  for  electrical  read-outs,  etc.) 


Exception- 
ally Aceu- 


Sat isfactory 


I xception-  Never  ^ 
ally  Inac-  Has  to 


11.  Assembling/disassembling  machines  or  equipment,  either  manually  or 
with  the  use  of  hand  tools.  (For  example,  tearing  down  and  setting 
up  catapult,  etc.) 


Exc option- 
ally Effi- 


Satisfactory 


Exception-  Never 
ally  Inef-  Has  to 
f icient. 


12.  Maintaining  hand-arm  steadiness.  (Maintaining  a uniform,  controlled 
hand-arm  posture  or  movement;  using  a welding  torch,  soldering,  etc.) 


Highly 
Controlled , 
Steady 


Adequate 


Poorly  Never 

Controlled,  Has  to 
Unsteady 


III.  COORDINATION 

13.  Skill  or  precision  in  coordinating  hand  or  foot  movements  with  eye. 
(The  coordination  of  hand  and/or  foot  movements  where  the  movement 
mus t be  coordinated  with  what  is  seen;  for  example,  in  gauge  adjust- 
ment, etc.) 


Very  Well 
Coordinated 


Satisfactory 


Very  Poorly  Never 
Coordinated  Has  to 


14.  Coordination  oi  ent  Lvities  involving  extensive  and 

often  highly-practiced  coordination  activities  of  the  whole  body; 
crawling  under  aircraft,  rigging  barricade,  etc.) 


Exception- 
ally Well 
Coordinated 


Sat isfactory 


Verv  Poorly  Never 
I c-rdir.ated  Has  to 


Balancing.  (Maintaining  balance  on  narrow,  slippery,  steeply  in- 
clined or  erratically  roving  surfaces;  walking  on  narrow  elevated 
plank,  standing  on  cat  waLk,  during  underway  replenishment , itc.) 


Exception- 
ally Coed 


Satisfactory 


Exception— 
illv  Poor 


Never 
Has  to 


IV.  WORK  HABITS  AND  P DC . i 


16.  Maintaining  specified  work  pace.  (Opt  i it  catapult  01  arresting 
gear,  etc.) 


Exception- 
ally Good 


Satisfactory 


Exception-  Never 
ally  Poor  Has  to 


17.  Maintaining  quality  of  performance  when  woiking  on  repetitive 

activities.  (Performance  of  the  same  physical  or  mental  activities 
repeatedly,  without  interruption,  for  periods  of  time;  hooking  up, 
launching,  etc.) 


Except  ion- 
ally  Good 


Satisfactory 


Except ion- 
aliy  Poor 


Never 
Has  to 


J8.  Maintains  quality  of  work  when  performing  undei  • 

(Launching  and  recovery,  etc.) 


Except ion- 
a 1 1 y Good 


Sat isfactory 


Exception-  Never 
allv  Poor  Has  to 


persoi  i iuires  compared  to  the 
.....  !';  this  rate  and  rating. 


Meeds  Much  Less 
Supervision  Than 
I s'.  Normal 


Needs  Much  More 
e ipervision  Than 
Is  Normal 


who  have  immediate 

onsibility  >up;  foi  example,  leading  petty  officers 

-t,-. . ’ 


Highly  Effective  Satisfactory 


Very  Ineffective 


r.  taraeting  with  officers. 


Very  Effective 


>at isi actory 


Ineifect ive 


■ (Interacting  with  another 
it  of  a group,  team  or  .row,  etc.) 


vary  Effective 


u.il  Is  factory 


Very  Ineffective 


' ' (The  tea  skills,  either  in  an 

Informal  or  formal  manner,  to  others.) 


Highly 
Effecti ve 


Sat  Istactory 


Very  Inef-  Never  Has 
feet ive  Has  to 


•(.  <: nuni.-at  !ng  information  verbally,  (diving  information  to  superiors 

o - subordinates  about  the  job.) 


Effective 


i s . aotov  y 


Very  Ineffective 


C-  h 


128. 


Awkward  or  confining  work  spice 
i-  crimped  or  unccmfortab  le  ■ ■ r 
crawling,  rroucMni',  etc.) 


(conditions  in  whi  h the  hociy 
.1  k oil  for  '•  ueel  In-,  stooping. 


A-  20 


25.  Providing  supervision  to  other  person... 

Very  Satisfactory  Very  inef-  Never 

Effective  fective  Has  to 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 

26.  Being  reliable  in  work  habits.  (Shows  up  cn  t i..~,  stays  with  the 
job,  etc.) 

Very  Reliable  Satisfactory  Very  Unreliable 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


27.  Showing  initiative.  (Carrying  out  necessary  tasks  without  being 
told  to,  etc.) 


Exceptional 

Ave 

Exceptional 

Amount  of 

Lack  of 

Initiative 

Initiative 

7 6 

5 4 

3 2 1 

Being  thorough. 

(Paying  attentio  i 

to  detail,  be  mg  sure  ‘hat  nothing 

left  undone. 

etc . ) 

Exceptionally 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Attentive 

Xnatter.t  ive 

7 6 

5 4 

3 2 1 

29.  Reasoning  in  situations  where  procedures  are  not  completely  speci- 
fied. (Deciding  on  the  most  appropriate  action  to  take  in  non- 
railine  situations,  using  common  sense  to  complete  tasks,  applying 
principles  that  have  been  learned  to  solve  problems,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Good 

Poor 

-! 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

30.  Planning  and  scheduling.  (Planning  work  activities,  sc1:  Inline  own 
work  and  work  of  others,  anticipating  future  events  and  their  re- 
lit ire:, -c  , etc . ) 

Except i o ,..l ly  Satisfactory  Except  ionally 

Reliable  Unreliable 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


C-7 


133.  Enforcing  .if.-- tv  precautions  ot  others. 

134.  Eeins  r<  • . . for  material  assets  (attention  to 

can  result  in  waste,,  loss,  or  damage  of  equipment  or  materials) 


31.  Estimating  time  to  me  activity.  (Time  required  for  future 

work  activities;  judging  tie  '.mount  of  time  to  make  a delivery,  esti- 
mating the  time  required  to  service  a worn  iii.n-b.ine  part  or  piece  of 
equipment,  judging  the  length  ot  tine  required  tr  ...  t up  a lathe,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Accurate 


Satisfactory 


Exception- 
ally Inac- 
curate 


Never 
Has  to 


52.  Following  fixed  procedures  when  required  as  part  of  task.  (Launching 
and  recovery  activities,  etc.) 


Never  or  Almost 
Never  Deviates 
From  Set  Proce- 


Some times 
Deviates 


Practically  Always 
Deviates  From 
Set  Procedures 


33.  Quality  or  rate  of  performance  when  working  und< 
(Interruptions  or  disturbances  of  any  kind.) 


Performs  Much 
Better  Than 
Average  Person 
Under  Distraction 


Average 


Performs  Much 
Worse  Than 
Average  Person 
Under  Distraction 


34.  Getting  job  information  by  reading  written  materials.  (Launching 
bulletins,  manuals,  service  charges,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Good 


Satisfactory 


Exceptionally 


33.  Accuracy  in  getting  job  information  that  is  given  in  number:;. 

(Materials  which  deal  with  quantities  or  amount:;;  PMS  beard,  etc.) 


Exceptional iy 
Accurate 


Satisfactory 


Exception-  Never 
ally  Inac-  Has  to 


C-8 


A-22 


PRRF  rr  f ■ fggfp 


36.  Doing  arithmetic  which  involves  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division  or  requires  use  ot  fractions,  decimals,  percentages, 


Exceptionally 

Accurate 


Satisfactory 


Very  Inac-  Never 
curate  Has  to 


f 

p > 


37.  Remembering  information  for  a brief  period  of  time.  (Console  re- 
corder, launch  valve  strobe  timer  readings,  steam  pressures,  etc.) 


Very  Reliable 


Satisfactory 


Very  Unreliable 


33.  Showing  responsibility  for  material  goods,  equipment,  etc.  (Attention 
to  factors  that  can  result  in  waste,  loss,  or  damage  of  equipment  or 
materials . ) 


/e  ry  Reliable 


Satisfactory 


Very  Unreliable 


I'  f 


39.  Observing  safety  precautions  on  the  job. 


Very  Reliable 


Satisfactory 


Very  Unreliable 


F 


40.  Enforcing  safety  precautions  on  the  part  of  others. 


Very  Reliable 


Satisfactory 


Very  Unreliable 


Being  aware  of  and  alert  to  the  condition/quality  of  equipment, 
material  or  weapon  systems.  (For  example,  condition  of  components 
in  catapult  and  recovery  gear,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 


Sat  is factory 


Exceptionally 

Unaware 


42 


Being  accurate  in  transcribing.  (Copying  or  posting  data  or  infor- 
mation for  later  use;  water  brake  readings,  fluid  history  reports,  et 


Exceptionally  Satisfactory 

Accurate 


Very  Xnac-  Never 
curate  Has  to 


7 6 


5 4 3 2 1 


X 


43.  Being  thorough  or  complete  in  compiling  data.  (Gathering  and  arrang- 
ing information  or  data  in  some  meaningful  order  or  form;  for  example 
listing  maintenance  work  for  yard  and  shipboard  personnel,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Satisfactory 

Exception- 

Never 

Complete 

ally  Incom- 
plete 

- Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 

3 

2 

1 

X 

Giving  signals. 

(Communicating  by 

some 

type 

of  signal; 

hand  signals 

whistles,  etc.) 

Very  Reliable 

Satisfactory 

Very  Unre- 

Never 

and  Accurate 

liable  or 
Inaccurate 

Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 

3 

2 

1 

X 

45.  Understanding  and  responding  to  signals.  (Hand  signals,  whistles, 
lights,  etc.) 

Very  Reliable  Satisfactory  Very  Unreliable 

and  \ccurate  or  Inaccurate 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


V.  OBTAINING  AND  OBSERVING  JOB  RELEVANT  INFORMATION 


46.  Getting  job  information  from  pictures.  (Pictures  or  picture-like 

materials  used  as  sources  of  information;  drawings  in  manuals,  blue- 
prints, etc.) 


Exceptionally  Satisfactory 

Good 


Exception-  Never 
ally  Poor  Has  to 


7 6 5 4 


3 2 1 


X 


C-10 


! tiling  j.jb  in  format  in  f - visual  displays.  (Dials,  gauges,  i u 
lights,  etc.) 


inti  ictor 

Good 


Exception-  Never 
ally  Poor  Has  to 


7 


s 

o 


5 4 3 2 


X 


4P.  Accuracy  is  getting  ->ob  information  with  measuring  devices, 
micrometers , tensiometor^  etc.) 


( iu  leri  , 


Exceptionally  Sat  is factory 

Ar curate 


Exception-  Never 
ally  Tnac-  Has  to 
curate 


:htaiiiing  job  information  by  attending  to  poker,  orders,  request:  . r 
»• rb  il  instructions . 


Exceptionally  Satisfactory 

At ten  t i ve 


Except ionally 
Inattentive. 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


pf).  being  sensitive  to 
■ ■ ion.  (Movement 

. . m . I 

Sensitive 

6 


events  or  circumstance.' 
if  aircraft,  movement  nf 

Satisfactory 

4 3 


that  change  the  jo  situ- 
personnel,  etc.) 

Except ionally 
luseris  itive 

J 


i lining  iob  information  by  attending  to  sounds  or  patterns  oi 
uads.  (or  example,  malfunction  in  arresting  gc-  r , etc.) 


Pt iona  1 1 y 
u : i v. 

bit  it- factory 

a I Lv  Inut 
t er  i ve 

Never 

Has 

6 

2 

Being  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature , moisture  or  pressure  that 
can  be  detected  by  touching.  (Hot  components  such  as  launching 
valves,  bearings,  etc.) 


Exceptionally  Satisfactory 

Attentive 

Exception- 
ally Inat- 
tentive 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 5 4 3 

2 .1 

X 

Obtaining  job  information  by  seeing  differences  using  far 
(Deck  edge  operator,  aircraft  identification  to  determine 
settings  for  arresting  gear,  ,'tc.) 

vision. 

correct 

Exceptionally  Satisfactory 

Good 

Exception- 
ally Poor 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Attending  to  differences  in  color.  (Differentiating  or  identifying 
objects,  materials,  or  details  on  the  basis  of  color;  for  example, 
indicating  lights,  etc.) 


Exceptional Ly 

Satisfactory 

Exception- 

Neve r 

Attentive 

ally  Inat- 

Has to 

tentive 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Being  vigilant  in  observing  continually  changing  events.  (Contin- 
ually watching  frequently  changing  dials  and  gauges,  aircraft  that 
are  landing,  etc.) 

Exceptionally  Satisfactory  Exception-  Never 

Observant  ally  Non-  Has  to 

Observant 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 


Being  vigilant  in  observing  infrequent  events.  (For  example,  ob- 
serving Instrument  panel  to  identify  infrequent  change  from  ’’normal", 
etc.) 


Except i onal  1 y 

Sat  i ".factory 

Exception- 

Neve r 

Obse  rvant 

ally  Non- 

Has  t 

Ohservant 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

r I . ' 


PKR FORMA MCE  ANALYSIS  INVENTORY 


Person  being  evaluated: 

Rater's  name  and  Division: 

Number  of  months  you  have  been  this  person's  supervisor: 
Date : 


(Circle  one: 
Striker , . 
MS-2) 


This  form  Is  to  be  used  to  describe  the  performance  of  persons  in  Lhe  " 
rating.  It  is  based  upon  the  activities  that  are  typically  performed  or  re- 
considered important  in  this  rating,  at  the.  K3,  E4 , or  E5  level. 

Your  task  is  to  consider  each  item  and  evaluate  the  person's  performance 
compared  to  all  others  you  have  observed  in  this  rate. 

.'■ere  in  an  example: 


Operating  key-board  devices.  (Typewriters,  adding  machines,  cal 
c.ulators,  keypunch  machines,  etc.) 


Fast  and 

Satisfactory 

Slow  or 

Never 

Almost 

Speed  and 

with  Many 

Has  to 

Error  Free 

Accuracy 

Errors 

7 6 

S 7,  3 

2 1 

X 

If  the  person  you  are  evaluating  works  wiLh  key-board  devices,  you  would, 
select  and  circle  the  number  on  the  scale  that  best  fits  your  appraisal 
his  performance.  If  lie  never  has  to  work  with  key-hoard  devices  in  hi., 
present  billet,  you  would  circle  the  X. 


riumRKO  (OMR) 
.January,  1976 
form  ft  MS  S M I)  i v 


USE  OF  TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Work  produced  using  hand-powered  non-precision  tools/ instruments . 
(Tools  powered  by  the  user  to  perform  operations  not  requiring 
great  accuracy  or  precision;  knives,  paddles,  spatulas,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Poor 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

2 

1 

X 

Work  accomplished  using  handling  devices, 
etc.,  used  for  moving  or  handling  objects 

(Tongs,  ladles, 
and  materials.) 

dippers , 

Except  ionally 
Efficient 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 
Inc  f i ic lent 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

2 

1 

X 

Accurate  use  of 
scales,  etc.) 

measu 

ring  devices. 

((■least 

iring  cups,  tablespoons. 

Except ionally 
Accurate 

Sat inf aetory 

Exceptional ly 
Inaccurate 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

2 

1 

X 

Work  accomplished  using  long-handle 

tools . 

(Brooms,  mops. 

etc.) 

Exceptionally 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Except ionally 
Poor 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

2 

1 

X 

Using  activation  controls.  (Hand  or 
start,  stop,  or  other-wise  activate  e 
hand  clutch  on  mixing  machine,  hand 

■ foot 

nergy- 

wheel 

operated  devices 
■using  systems  or 
on  tilt  kettle. 

used  to 
mechanisms 
etc . ) 

Very  Good 
Knowledge  of 
Procedures 

Sat  Is  factory 

Very  Poor 
Knowledge  ot 
Procedures 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

2 

l 

X 

C-14 


II.  HAND/ ARM  MANIPULATIONS 

6.  Thoroughness , speed,  or  skill  required  in  manually  modifying 
materials.  (Using  hands  directly  to  form  or  otherwise  modify 
materials  or  products;  kneading  dough  by  hand,  molding  a meat 
loaf,  stuffing  peppers,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Good 


Satisfactory 


Exceptionally 

Poor 


Never 
Has  to 


Manually  controlling  or  guiding  materials  being  processed, 
slicing,  hamburger  molding  machine,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Good 


Satisfactory 


Exceptionally 

Poor 


(Meat 


Never 
Has  to 


III.  WORK  HABITS  AND  PROCESSES 

8.  Maintains  quality  of  work  when  performing  under  time  pressure. 
(Having  meals  ready  in  mess,  last  minute  changes  in  menu,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Good 


Sat isfactory 


Exceptionally  Never 

Poor  Has  to 


The  amount  of  supervision  this  person  requires  compared  to  the 
amount  that  is  normal ly  given  irt  I his  rate  and  rating. 


Needs  Much  Less 
Supervision  Than 
Is  Normal 


Average 


Needs  Much  More 
Supervision  Than 
Is  Normal 


10.  Interacting  with  supervisors.  (Those  personnel  who  have  immed  into 
respons i h i l ity  for  a work  group;  for  example,  leading  pettv  office' 
etc.) 


Very  Effective 


Sat i s factory 


Very  Tne  I f ec 1 i v< 


t 


11. 

Interacting  with 

officers . 

Very  Effective 

Satisfactory 

Very  Ineffective 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

12.  Effectiveness  in  dealing  with  co-workers.  (Interacting  with 

another  person;  working  as  a member  of  a group,  team  or  crew,  etc.) 


Very  Effective  Satisfactory 

7 6 5 A 3 


Very  Ineffective 
2 1 


13.  Instructing.  (The  teaching  of  knowledge  or  skills  to  trainees/ 

apprentices,  either  in  an  informal  or  on-the-job  situation  or  in  a 
more  formal  class  situation.) 


Vo  ry 

Effective 


Satisfactory 


Very 

Ineffect ive 


Never 
Has  to 


14.  Communicating  information  verbally, 
or  subordinates  about  the  job.) 

Very  Effective  Satisfactory 

7 6 5 4 3 


(Giving  information  to  superiors 

Very  Ineffective 
2 1 


15.  Providing  supervision  to  other  persons. 


Very 

Effect  ive. 
7 


Satisfactory 


Very 

Inef  fective 


Neve  r 
lias  to 


16. 


Being  reliable  in  work  habits.  (Shows  up  on  time,  stays  with  the 
job,  etc.) 


Vo  ry  Re  liable 
7 6 


Sat isfactory 
5 4 3 


Very  Unreliable 

2 l 


L/.  Showing,  initiative.  (Carrying  out  necessary  tasks  without  being 
told  to.) 


Except  ion.nl  Amount  Average 

nr  ’ n i i t a t i ve 


7 


Except ionnl  hack 
Ot  In i i inti ve 


C - 1 6 


■ 


18.  Being  thorough.  (Paying  attention  to  detail,  being  sure  that  nothin; 
is  left  undone,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Attentive 


Satis  factory 
4 3 


F.xcep  t ionally 
Inattent ive 


19.  Reasoning  in  situations  where  procedures  are  not  completely  specified. 
(Deciding  on  the  most  appropriate  action  to  take  in  non-routine  situ- 
ations, using  common  sense  to  complete  tasks,  applying  principles 
that  have  been  learned  to  solve  problems,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Poor 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

20.  Planning.  (Planning  work  activities,  own  work,  work  of  others, 
anticipating  future  events  and  their  requirements,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Reliable 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Unreliable 

1 

7 6 

5 4 3 2 

1 

21.  Estimating  time 

to  complete  some  activity. 

Exceptionally 

Accurate 

Satisfactory 

Exceptional ly 
Inaccurate 

Never 
Has  to 

1 6 

5 4 3 2 

1 

X 

I 


22.  Following  fixed  procedures  when  required  as  part  of  task.  (Following 
specific  set  procedures  or  routines  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
outcomes;  following  recipes,  PMS,  etc.) 


Never  or  Almost  Satisfactory 

Never  Deviates  From 
Sot  Procedures 


Practically  Always 
Deviates  From 
Set  Procedures 


7 6 5 4 


3 


2 1 


r.-n 


L 


23.  Quality  or  rate  of  performance  when  working  under  distractions. 
(Interruptions  or  disturbances  of  any  kind.) 


Performs  Much 
Better  Than  Average 
Person  Under 
Distraction 

Average 

Performs  Much 
Worse  Than  Average 
Person  Under 
Distraction 

7 6 5 

4 3 

2 

1 

Getting  job  information  by  reading 
sheet,  recipe  cards,  etc.) 

written 

mater  Lais.  (Kitchen 

Exceptionally 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Poor 

7 6 5 

4 3 

2 

1 

25.  Accuracy  in  getting  job  information  that  is  given  in  numbers.  (For 
example,  maintaining  food  service  records,  etc.) 


Exceptionally 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Never 

Accurate 

Inaccurate 

Has  ti 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

2b.  Doing  arithmetic  which  involves  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division  or  requires  use  of  fractions,  decimals,  and  per- 
centages, etc.) 


Except ionally 
Accurate 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

inaccurate 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

2 

1 

X‘ 

Remembering  information 

for  a brief 

period 

of  time. 

Very  Reliable 

Satisfactory 

Very  Unreliable 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

l 

Showing  responsibility  for  material 
tent  ion  to  factors  that  can  result 
equipment  or  materials.) 

goods , 

ill  WUStt 

equ ipment , etc . 
loss,  or  damage 

(At- 

of 

Ve ry  Re  1 i ah  1 e 

Sat 

is f ac t orv 

Very  Un  re  1 i ab 1 o 

7 6 

5 

A 3 

2 

1 

r IS 


Observing  safety 

precautions  oxi  the 

job. 

Very  Reliable 

Satisfactory 

Very  Unreliable 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

Enforcing  safety 

precautions  on  the 

part  of  others. 

Very  Reliable 

Satisfactory 

Very  Unreliable 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

OBTAINING  AND  OBSERVING  JOB  RELEVANT  INFORMATION 

Accuracy  in  getting  job  information  with  measuring  devices.  (Scales, 
thermometers,  pressure  gauges  on  steamers,  etc.  used  to  obtain  visual 
information  about  physical  measurements.) 

Exceptionally  Satisfactory  Exceptionally  Never 

Accurate  Inaccurate  Has  to 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 • X 


Obtaining  job  Information  by  observing  materials  as  they  are  being 
worked  with  or  modified.  (Parts,  materials,  objects,  etc..,  which  are 
sources  of  information  when  being  modified,  worked  on,  or  otherwise 
processed;  kneading  dough,  inspecting  for  spoilage,  etc.) 


Except ionally 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Never 

Good 

Poor 

Has  t 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Observing  or  inspecting  products,  objects,  materials,  etc.  in  terms 
of  established  standards.  (Either  one's  own  work  products  or  products 
of  others;  identifying  spoilage,  judging  appearance  of  food,  freshness 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.) 


Except ional ly 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Never 

Good 

Poo  r 

Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Ob t.ainLng  job  information  by  attending  to  spoken  orders,  request  *.  ot 
verbaL  instructions. 


Except ionally  Sat  is  factory 

At  tent ive 


Except iuna 1 Iv 
T ua I t cut  i ve 


7 6 5 4 3 


2 1 


r.-n 


35.  Being  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature,  moisture,  or  pressure 
that  can  be  detected  by  touching.  (Temperature,  texture  of  bread 
dough,  texture  and  moisture  of  meat,  etc.) 


Excep  t tonally 
Attentive 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Inattentive 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

36. 

Obtaining  job  information  by  smelling.  (Odors  which  the  worker  needs 
to  smell  in  order  to  perform  his  job;  burning  foods,  rancid  foods,  etc 

Exceptionally 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Poor 

Never 
Has  to 

7 G 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

37. 

Obtaining  job 
qualities,  etc 

information  by  tasting . 

• ) 

(Bitter,  sour,  sweet 

, or  salty 

% 

Exceptionally 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 

Poor 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

38 . 

Being  vigilant  in  observing  infrequent 
avoid  overcooking,  etc.) 

events.  (For  example 

, to 

Except  tonally 
Obse  rvant 

Satisfactory 

Exceptionally 
Non-obse  rvant 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 ' l 

X 

39. 

Estimating  speed  of  processes  or  events.  (On-going  processes  or  a 
series  of  events  while  they  are  taking  place;  for  example,  time 
required  for  vegetables  to  finish  cooking,  etc.) 

Exceptionally 

Accurate 

Satis  factory 

Exceptiona 1 1 y 
Inaccurate 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

Append i x C-g 


Performance  Analysis  Inventory  - Common  Scale 


PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS  INVENTORY 


T 


Person  being  evaluated: 

Rater's  name  and  Division: 

Number  of  months  you  have  been  this  parson's  supervisor: 
Pate : 


(Striker,  SK-3, 
' SK-2) 


This  form  is  to  be  used  to  describe  the  performance  of , persons  in  the  SK. 
rating.  It  is  based  upon  the  activities  that  are  typically  performed  or 
are  considered  important  in  this  rating,  at  the  E3,  E4,  or  K5  level. 

Your  task  is  to  consider  each  item  and  evaluate  the  person's  performance 
compared  to  all  others  you  have  observed  in  this  rate.  For  each  item, 
select  the  phrase  from  the  list  below  that  best  describes  the  person. 
Write  the  number  of  the  phrase  in  the  box  next  to  the  item.  » 


7 Among  the  very  best  I've  ever  seen 
6 Better  than  most  I have  sean 
5 Somewhat  above  average 
4 Avera  e 

3 Somewhat  below  average 
2 Poorer  than  most  I have  seen 
1 Among  the  very  worst  I've  ever  seen 


If  the  person  never  has  to  perform  the  activity  in 
his  present  billet,  record  an  "X"  in  the  box. 


HumBRO  (ONR) 
January,  1976 
Form  C-SK 


C-2 1 


7 Among  the  very  best  I’ve  ever  seen 
6 Better  than  most  I have  seen 
5 Somewhat  above  average 
4 Average 

3 Somewhat  below  average 
2 Poorer  than  most  T have  seen 
1 Among  the  very  worst  I've  ever  seen 
X Never  has  to 


I.  ' USE  OF  TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


□ I- 


Operating  key-board  devices.  (Typewriters , adding  machines, 
keypunch  machines,  etc.) 


□ 2. 


Effective  use  of  powered  mobile  equipment  (Fork  lifts,  pallet 
type  trucks , etc . ) 


II.  HAND/ARM  MANIPULATIONS 


□ 3. 


Care,  speed  or  thoroughness  in  arranging/positioning  objects', 
materials,  etc.  in  a specific  position  or  arrangement*. 
(Stocking  shelves,  keeping  stocks  secure,  keeping  heavy  and 
light  things  separated,  etc.) 


□ 


Speed  or  thoroughness  in  physical  handling.  (Physically 
handling  objects  or  materials,  either  manually  or  with  use 
of  aiding  devices;  in  certain  warehousing  activities,  loading/ 
unloading  conveyor  belts,  etc.  when  there  is  little  requirement 
for  careful  positioning  or  arrangement  of  objects.) 


I [I.  WORK  HABITS  AND  PROCESSES 


□ 


Meeting  a schedule  for  a continuing  cycle  of  activities.  (Per- 
formance of  a sequence  or  schedule  of  work  activities  which 
typically  occurs  on  a weekly,  daily,  or  hourly  basis  and  which 
typically  allows  the  worker  some  freedom  of  action  so  long  as 
he  meets  a schedule;  reordering,  issuing,  preparing  reports  on 
obligations  and  consumption  of  expendables,  etc.) 


□ 


6. 


Th<  . iu  >ervision  this  person  requires  compared  to  the 

mount  i - ; irmally  given  in  this  rate  and  rating. 


Interacting  with  supervisors.  (Those  personnel  who  have  ir  -.e- 
di ate  responsibility  for  a work  group;  for  example,  leading 
petty  officers,  etc.) 


□ 8. 


Interacting  wilh  officers. 


7 Among  the  very  best  I've  ever  seen 
6 Better  than  most  I have  seen 
5 Somewhat  above  average 
4 Average 

3 Somewhat  below  average 
2 Poorer  than  most  I have  seen 
1 Among  the  very  worst  I ' ve  ever  seen 
X Never  has  to 


Effectiveness  in  dealing  with  co-workers.  (Interacting  with 
another  person;  working  as  a member  of  a group,  team  or  crew, 
etc.) 


Instructing.  (The  teaching  of  knowledge  or  skills  to  trainees/ 
apprentices,  either  in  an  informal  or  on-the-job  situation 
or  in  a more  formal  class  situation. 


Communicating  information  verbally.  (Giving  information  to 
superiors  or  subordinates  about  the  job,  etc.) 


Providing  supervision  to  other  persons. 


Being  reliable  in  work  habits.  (Shows  up  on  time,  stays  with 
the  job,  etc.) 


Showing  initiative.  (Carrying  out  necessary  tasks  without 
being  told  to,  etc.) 

Being  thorough.  (Paying  attention  to  detail,  being  sure  that 
nothing  is  left  undone,  etc.) 


Reasoning  in  situations  where  procedures  are  not  completely 
specified.  (Deciding  on  the  most  appropriate  action  to  take 
in  non-routine  situations,  using  common  sense  to  complete 
tasks,  applying  principles  that  have  been  learned  to  solv^ 
problems,  etc.) 

PI  inning.  (Planning  work  activities,  own  work,  work  of  othei 
anticipating  future  events  and  their  requirements,  etc.) 


Estimating  time  to  complete,  some  activity. 


Among  the  very  best  I’ve  ever  seen 
Better  then  most  I have  seen 
Somewhat  above  average 
Average 

Somewhat  below  average 
Poorer  than  most  I have  seen 
Among  the  very  worst  I've  ever  seen 
Never  has  to 


Following  fixed  procedures  when  required  as  part  of  task. 
(Following  specific  set  procedures  or  routines  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  outcomes;  maintaining  stock  record  cards 
OPTAR  reports,  etc.) 


Quality  or  rate  of  performance  when  working  under  distractions 
(Interruptions  or  disturbances  of  any  kind.) 


(NAVSUP 


Getting  job  information  by  reading  written  materials 
NAVFO  publicat Ions , etc.) 


Accuracy  in  getting  job  information  that  is  given  in  numbers 
(Financial  records,  COSAL,  etc.) 


Doing  arithmetic  which  involves  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division  or  requires  the  use  of  fractions,  decimals,  and 
percentages,  etc.) 


24.  Remembering  information  for  a brief  period  of  time 


Showing  responsibility  for  material  goods,  equipment 
(Attention  to  factors  that  can  result  in  waste,  loss 
damage  of  equipment  or  materials,  etc.) 


26.  Observing  safety  precautions  on  the  job 


Estimating  weight,  number,  volume  of  objects  without  direct 
measurement.  (For  example,  weight  of  pallets  to  be  picked  up 
with  fork  lift,  etc.) 


..  .■  . ■ . ■ — . . . V 1 .. 

HfcnrtrorTP' 


Among  the  very  best  I've  ever  seen 
Better  than  most  I have  seen 
Somewhat  above  average 
Average 

Somewhat  below  average 
Poorer  than  most  I have  seen 
Among  the  very  worst  I've  ever  seen 
Never  has  to 


□ 29.  Being  accurate  in  transcribing.  (Copying  or  posting  data  or 

information  for  later  use;  OPTAR  records,  stock  issue  records, 
etc.) 

□ 30.  Being  thorough  or  complete  in  compiling  data.  (Gathering  and 

arranging  information  or  data  in  some  meaningful  order  or 
form;  end  of  month  report,  financial  records,  ACCESS,  etc.) 

□ 31.  Coding/decoding.  (Coding  information  or  converting  coded 

information  back  to  its  original  form;  repair  parts  codes, 
billing  codes,  status  codes,  etc.) 


IV.  OBTAINING  AND  OBSERVING  JOB  RELEVANT  INFORMATION 

□ 32.  Getting  job  information  from  pictures.  (Pictures  or  picture- 

like materials  used  as  soux^ces  of  information;  afloat  shopping 
guide,  GSA  catalogs,  etc.) 

□ 33.  Getting  job  information  from  visual  displays.  (For  example, 

microfiche,  etc.) 

□ 3b.  Obtaining  job  information  by  attending  to  spoken  orders,  re- 

quests or  verbal  instructions.  (Verbal  instruct  Lons  to  issue 
stock,  instructions  for  typing  requisitions,  etc.) 


Samples  Shown  Are  For  Pay  Grade  E4  in: 

1.  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate-Equipment 
? Mocc  Mananpment  Soerial  ist-S?  Division 


TASK.  PROFICIENCY  INVENTORY 


Person  being  evaluated:  (Striker,  ABE-3, 

ABE-2) 

Rater's  name  and  Division:  

Number  of  months  you  have  been  this  person’s  supervisor:^ 

Date: 


This  form  is  to  be  used  to  describe  the  performance  of  persons  in  the  ABE 
rating.  It  is  based  upon  the  activities  that  are  typically  performed  or 
are  considered  important  in  this  rating,  at  the  E3,  E4,  or  E5  level. 

Your  task  is  to  consider  each  item  and  evaluate  the  person’s  performance 
compared  to  all  others  you  have  observed  in  this  rate. 


Here  is  an  example: 


□ 


Operating  key-board  devices, 
calculators,  keypunch  machines 


(Typewriters , 
, etc.) 


adding  machines. 


If  the  person  you  are  evaluating  works  with,  key -hoard 
devices , you  would  select  the  number  from  the  scale 
below  that  best  fits  your  appraisal  of  his  performance 
and  write  that  number  in  the  box  next  to  the  item.  If 
he  never  has  to  work  with  key-board  devices  in  his  pre- 
sent billet,  you  would  put  an  X in  the  box. 


Very 

Effective 

Average 

Very 

Ineffective 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 3 

2 1 

X 

IlumRKO  (ONR) 

January,  19/6 
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Very 

Average 

Very 

Never 

Effective 

Ineffective 

Has  to 

7 6 

5 4 3 

2 1 

X 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

P 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


1.  Participating  in  field  days,  sweep  downs,  etc. 

2.  Painting  work  spaces,  etc. 

3.  Inspecting  spaces  for  safety,  cleanliness,  etc. 

4.  Assigning  personnel  to  work. 

5.  Picking  up/turning  in  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

6.  Performing  dye  penetrant  test. 

7.  Greasing  equipment. 

8.  Replacing  gaskets  and  seals-  in  equipment  (pumps,  valves,  etc.). 

9.  Replacing  packing  in  pistons/cylinders. 

10.  Measuring  throat  depth  wear  on  sheaves. 

11.  Checking  sound  powered  phones  for  proper  operation. 

12.  Removing  and  replacing  packing  glands. 

13.  Participating  in  "hang-fire"  drills. 

14.  Removing/replacing  gauges  (hydraulic,  pneumatic,  steam). 

15.  Bleeding  air  from  hydraulic  system. 

16.  Building  up  barricades. 


1 
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Very  Average  Very  Never 

Effective  Ineffective  Has  to 


7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


X 


□ 17- 


□ 

18. 

□ 

19. 

a 

20. 

D 

21. 

□ 

22. 

□ 

23. 

□ 

24. 

□ 

25. 

□ 

26. 

□ 

27. 

□ 

28. 

□ 

29. 

□ 

30. 

□ 

31. 

Applying  preservatives  to  cables  (CDPS,  purchase  cables, 
bridles,  etc.). 


Cleaning  hydraulic  filters. 


Stowing/breaking  out  parts/equipment. 


Rigging  the  barricade. 


Changing  bridle  arrestor  straps. 


Replacing  "0"  rings  in  valves/cylinders. 


Painting  safety  markings  on  flight  deck. 


Repacking  the  retract  valve. 


Maintaining  logs/records  (catapult,  flight  deck,  fuels, 
etc . ) . 


Participating  in  working  parties. 


Functionally  checking  catapults  by  firing  no-loads. 


Ensuring  safety  lines  are  in  place  during  no-load  firings. 


Changing  purchase  cable  on  "AG"  engines  (re-reeve). 


Safety  wiring  equipment/gear/switches. 


Measuring  slipper  wear. 


C-28 
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Li 
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Very 

Effective 

Average 

Very 

Ineffective 

Never 
Has  to 

7 6 

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

X 

□ 

32. 

□ 

33. 

□ 

34. 

□ 

35. 

□ 

36. 

□ 

37. 

□ 

38. 

□ 

39. 

□ 

40. 

Inspecting  components  of  water  brake  cylinder  (chock  ring,  etc.) 
Changing  zinc  anodes  in  water  cooling  systems  (fluid  coolers) . 
Breaking  out  bridles,  T-bars,  etc. 

Removing  broken  bolts/studs  from  equipment. 

Installing  cables  in  retraction  engine  (re-reeve). 

* 

Taking  cylinder  elongation  readings. 

Replacing  grease  in  automatic  lubrication  system. 

Testing  arresting  gear  (AG)  cable  sockets. 

Removing/replacing  fair  lead  sheaves. 


I 

! 

: 

j 

! 


T-. : TTi. 


— - 

wfil — E£ 


■ 


TASK  PROFICIENCY  INVENTORY 


Person  being  evaluated: 


(MS3  - Sec.  2) 


Rater's  name  and  Division: 


Number  of  months  you  have  been  this  person  s supervisor. _ 
Date:  . 


< 


This  form  is  to  be  used  to  describe  the  performance  of  persons  in  the  MS 
rating.  It  is  based  upon  the  activities  that  are  typically  performed  or 
are  considered  important  in  this  rating,  at  the  K3,  E4,  or  E5  level. 

Your  task  is  to  consider  each  item  and  evaluate  the  person’s  performance 
compared  to  all  others  you  have  observed  in  this  rate. 


Here  is  an  example: 

□ Operating  key-board  devices.  (Typewriters,  adding  machines, 
calculators,  keypunch  machines,  etc.) 

If  the  person  you  are  evaluating  works  with  key-board 
devices , you  would  select  the  number  from  the  scale 
below  that  best  fits  your  appraisal  of  his  performance 
and  write  that  number  in  the  box  next  to  the  item.  If 
he  never  has  to  work  with  key -board  devices  in  his  pre- 
sent billet,  you  would  put  an  X in  the  box. 


Very 

Effective 


Average 


Very 

Ine  f feet ive 

1 


Never 
Has  to 


I 


li 


• <o 
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Very 

Average 

. Very 

Never 

Ef  f active 

Ineffective 

Has  *:■ 

Making  personnel  assignments 


2.  ; 

Ensuring  work  assigned  to  subordinates  is  completed 

■ 

» 

; ! , ‘ » i , j ) j • ; | 

' : ! 

3 

Assigning  work  priorities.  • . ...  ‘ 1 ! • — l 

t 

□ 

' 41  " 

D 

t 

— i 

5. 

_i__ 

in 

k. — 

< _ ■ 

□ 

7.1 

□ 

8. 

□ 

0. 

□ 

10. 

□ 

11. 

n 

l2 . 

□ 

13. 

□ 

i /. 

□ 

15,. 

reeters . 


. > 1 .* 


•parxng  sauces.* 


J 7.  Preparing  d r’ aa/dehydrated  foods.^ 

, ' 'V' 

; l j ! ' ' ! 

f | 8.  ""Drawing  food  items  for  preparation. 

• : * ; f » : • 

j j 9.  Swabbing  decks.  • •_ 

""  }"  i : ' * ' **"!  • * , ‘ ""  * ,*  *’ 

i 

□ 10.  IL'intair.ing  Togs  (pass  down  log  (PDL)  etc.). 

n 11-  Cleaning, ling  deep  fat  fryer. 

i l2.  Determining  if  food  is  sutf.eiently  cooked. 

D 13.  I.oading/unloading  ovens. 

□ V,  Prep«i  ng  meat/seafood/poultry  )ii  cooking. 


King  near  ' ,er.Iocd. 


□ 

17.’ 

"Oven- frying  meat  /"seafood/ poultry. 

□ 

18. 

. Keeping  meat/seafood/poultry  at  a simmer.  _ . .. 

| ; ; 1 \ 

□ 

19. 

Peep  fat  frying  meat/sea^ood/roultry . 

* ' } • 

□ 

20. 

—Stewing  raeat/seafood/poultcy.  - 

• • 

D 

• 1 

21. 

Grilling  meat/seafood/poultry . 

! j | ‘ i j : : 

□ 

22. 

-Keeping  vegetahles/f ruits  at  a simmer.  - - — -----  , 

□ 

23. 

Preparirg/r  netting  eggs. 

D 

24. 

Preparing/cooking  cereal. 

j • 1 

□ 

25. 

Preparing  ingredients  (raeasu-ing/ reconstituting'' ui.JLng/ai. 

□ 

-r  ; 

* * i ' ■ '■  . 

Oneraiing  electrically  controlled  food  preparation  equi-n 

□ 

27. 

Uoi ng/complying  with  recipe  cards. 

□ 

21  . 

Setti-g  up  ,.er  v/iug  line  (S)  . 

□ 

29. 

Sweeping  deck1- 

p 

30. 

Part-  ; cipat  -n"  r;<  field  days,  ."■'e'tuk.its,  etc. 

n 

3! . 

' 1 -ming/nanitizinj-.  food  preo.. ration  and  serving  line  are 

Average 


5 4 3 


Very 

Ineffective 


□ 32.  Cl caning /sanitizing  food  preparation  and  Serving  line 

equipment.  _ 


j I -33.  —Disposing  of  garbage  and  trash.  

34.  Cleaning  storage  and  receiving  areas. _ 

□ - Disposing  of  unusable  subsistence  supplies.  * 

. . ‘ . ; ~ “ ! * : ; ” " ~ I~  . 

□ 35.  Processing  poultry  (i haw/bone/roll/cut/tie) . 

□ — 37. — Processing  iceats  (thaw/boae/ rcll/cut/tie) . — 

□ 381  Frying  neat/seafood/poultry. 

T ” * * ■ = ' 

• 39.  - Roasting  taea f / seafood/ poul  ry.  - : 

40.  Sauteing  meat^seafoou/pcaj  rcy. 
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APPENDIX  D 

MATRIX  OF  PA I ITEMS 
BY  SECTION  BY  NAVY  JOB 


PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS  INVENTORY  ITEMS 
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PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS  INVENTORY  ITEMS  (Continued) 
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APPENDIX  E 


FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  SCALE  VAI  UES 
UPON  WHICH  FIGURE  I (A-D)  ARE  BASED 


TABLE  E-l . FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  SCALE  VALUES  FROM  E3  DATA  ON 
THREE  RATING  INSTRUMENTS  (ALL  NAVY  JOBS,  ALL  ITEMS) 


I 


PAI 

TP  I 

PER 

SCALE 

NAVY 

VALUES 

f 

% 

f 

% 

SCALE  VALUE 

f 

% 

1 

420 

4.14 

144 

4.02 

1.0 

1 

.16 

2 

686 

6.77 

180 

5.03 

2.0 

7 

1.10 

3 

1306 

12.88 

355 

9.92 

2.6 

12 

1 .88 

4 

2856 

28.18 

943 

26.35 

2.8 

31 

4.85 

5 

2394 

23.62 

851 

23.78 

3.0 

34 

5.32 

6 

1841 

18.17 

786 

21.96 

3.2 

80 

12.52 

7 

631 

6.23 

320 

8.94 

3.4 

135 

21.13 

Never 
Has  To 

1615 

1585 

3-6 

3.8 

4.0 

174 

142 

23 

27.23 

22.22 

3.60 

TOTAL* 

10134 

99.99 

3579 

100.00 

639 

100.01 

*Totals  do  not  include  "Never  Has  To"  perforin. 


TABLE 

E-2 . 

FREQUENCY  OF 

USAGE  OF  SCALE  VALUES  FROM 

E4  DATA 

ON 

THREE  RATING 

INSTRUMENTS 

(ALL  NAVY  JOBS, 

ALL  ITEMS) 

PAI 

TPI 

PER 

SCALE 

NAVY 

VALUES 

f 

0/ 

lo 

f 

% 

SCALE  VALUE 

f_ 

% 

1 

95 

0.92 

37 

1,00 

1.0 

_ 

__ 

2 

241 

2.32 

50 

1 .35 

2.0 

— 

— 

3 

999 

9.63 

209 

5.63 

2.6 

4 

.46 

4 

2349 

22.65 

762 

20.53 

2.8 

18 

2.09 

5 

2821 

27.20 

909 

24.50 

3.0 

30 

3.48 

6 

2758 

26.60 

1122 

30.23 

3.2 

47 

5.46 

7 

1107 

10.68 

622 

16.76 

3.4 

123 

14.2/ 

Never 
Has  To 

683 

1444 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

292 

279 

69 

33.88 

32.37 

8.01 

TOTAL  * 

10370 

100.00 

371 1 

100.00 

862 

100.01 

♦Totals  do  not  include  "Never  Has  To"  perform. 


TABLE  E-3.  FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  SCALE  VALUES  FROM  E5  DATA  OH 
THREE  RATING  INSTRUMENTS  (ALL  NAVY  JOBS,  ALL  ITEMS) 


PAI 

TP  I 

PER 

SCALE 

NAVY 

VALUES 

_ f_ 

% 

f 

% 

SCALE  VALUE 

f 

% 

1 

4 

0.13 

2 

0.13 

1.0 

2 

14 

0.46 

16 

1.07 

2.0 

— 

— 

3 

98 

3.18 

13 

0.87 

2.6 

— 

— 

4 

355 

11.53 

119 

7.96 

2.8 

— 

— 

5 

915 

29.71 

326 

21.79 

3.0 

1 

.93 

6 

1052 

34.16 

571 

38.17 

3.2 

1 

.98 

7 

642 

20.84 

449 

30.01 

3.4 

4 

3.92 

Never 
Has  To 

118 

459 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

29 

47 

20 

28.43 

46.08 

19.61 

TOTAL* 

3080 

100.01 

1496 

99.99 

102 

100.00 

♦Totals  do 

not  include  "Never 

Has 

To"  perform, 

TABLE  E-4.  FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  OF  SCALE  VALUES  FROM  E3-E5  DATA  OH 
THREE  RATING  INSTRUMENTS  (ALL  NAVY  JOBS,  ALL  ITEMS) 


PAI 

TPI 

PER 

SCALE 

NAVY 

VALUES 

f 

% 

f 

% 

SCALE  VALUE 

f 

Of 

h 

1 

519 

2.20 

183 

2.08 

1.0 

1 

.06 

2 

941 

3.99 

246 

2.80 

2.0 

7 

3 

2403 

10.19 

577 

6.57 

2.6 

16 

1 .00 

4 

5560 

23.58 

1824 

20.76 

2.8 

49 

3.06 

5 

6130 

25.99 

2086 

23.74 

3.0 

65 

4.06 

6 

5651 

23.96 

2479 

28.22 

3.2 

128 

7.99 

7 

2380 

10.09 

1391 

15.83 

3.4 

262 

16.34 

Never 
Has  To 

3.6 

495 

30.88 

2416 

3488 

3.8 

4.0 

468 

112 

29.20 

6.99 

TOTAL* 

23584 

100.00 

8786 

100.00 

1603 

100.02 

♦Totals  do  not  include  "Never  Has  To"  perform. 
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Appendix  F-l 
Items  to  be  Deleted 


TABLE  F-la.  ITEMS  TO  BE  DELETED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  FAILING  TO  DISCRIMINATE. 


PERFORMANCE 

ANALYSIS 

INVENTORY 

TASK 

PERFORMANCE 

INVENTORY 

ABE 

E3-E5 

None 

31,  40 

ABF 

E3-E5 

4 

None 

ABH 

E3-E5 

6 

None 

MS-S2 

E3-E5 

5 

36,  37 

TABLE  F-lb.  ITEMS  TO  BE  DELETED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  RARELY  OR  NEVER  BEING  PERFORMED. 


ABE 

E3 

E4 

E5 

ABF 

E3 

E4 

E5 

ABH 


E3 

E4 

E5 

AO 

E3 

E4 

E5 


PERFORMANCE  TASK 

ANALYSIS  PERFORMANCE 

INVENTORY  INVENTORY 


None 


24,  29,  31  , 39 
51-54,  57,  58,  61 


5,  17,  19,  23,  32,  33,  35 


( 7 7,  9,  15,  24,  25,  27,  29,  31,  32, 

34-37,  39 


r 


47-49,  51-53 

19,  23-25,  29,  30,  32-35,  39,  40 
44,  48,  49,  51 


i J 


1 


' 

« 

< 


F- 1 


TABLE  F-lb.  ITEMS  TO  BE  DELETED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  RARELY  OR  NEVER 
BEING  PERFORMED  (Continued). 


TASK 

PERFORMANCE 

INVENTORY 


PERFORMANCE 

ANALYSIS 

INVENTORY 


MS-S2 

E3 

E4 

E5 


None 


51,  53 
22 


M5-S5 

E3 

E4 


E5 


53,  55-62,  64,  66-93 

7,  9,  10,  14,  23,  25,  29,  30,  34, 

35,  38,  46,  47 

47 


SK 

E3 

E4 

E5 


51-56 

28,  30  6,  7,  11-15,  20,  25,  26,  30,  32,  33, 

36,  38-40 

46-50,  53,  55,  57-59 


F-2 


Appendix  F-2 


Items  to  be  Combined  in  the 
Performance  Analysis  Inventory  (PAI)  and 
Task  Performance  Inventory  (TP I ) 


TAGLF  F-2a.  PAI  ITEMS  TO  BE  COMBINED  BASED  ON  CORRELATIONS  OF  .90  OR  GREATER 
CONGRUENCE  OF  CONTENT. 
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TABLE  F-2a.  FAI  ITEMS  TO  BE  COMBINED  BASED  ON  CORRELATIONS  GF  .90  OR  GREATER  & 
CONGRUENCE  OF  CONTENT  (Continued) 
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TABLE  F -2b.  TPI  ITEMS  TO  BE  COMBINED  BASED  ON  CORRELATIONS  OF  .90 
OR  GREATER  AID  CONGRUENCE  OF  CONTENT. 


ABE 

8.  Replacing  gaskets  and  seals  in  equipment  (pumps,  valves,  etc.). 

9.  Replacing  packing  in  pistons/cylinders. 

ABF 

14.  Replacing  gaskets  and  seals  in  equipment  (pumps,  valves,  etc.). 

30.  Removing/replacing  pressure  gauge,  and  lines  on  fuel  systems. 

A3H 

6.  Attaching/removing  aircraft  tiedowns. 

8.  Chocking  aircraft/ pulling  chocks. 

11.  Directing  aircraft  using  standard  aircraft  taxi  signals. 

13.  Directing  movement  of  aircraft  during  respot. 

AG 

5.  Uncrating  ordnance/equipment.  , 

6.  Stowing/breaking  out  ordnance. 

1?.  Preparing  ordnance/equipment  for  shipment  (palletize,  crate). 

13.  Stowing/breaking  out  parts/ordnance  handling  equipment. 

1.  Participating  in  field  days,  sweep  downs,  etc. 

2?.  Cleaning  ordnance  (wiping  off  grease,  etc.). 

4.  Inventorying  ordnance. 

11.  Inventorying  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

8.  Conducting  general  safety  inspections  of  spaces/equipment. 

26.  Performing  quality  assurance  ( QA ) inspection  on  ordnance  in  ready/build-u 
area. 


MS-S2 


5. 

Preparing  gravies. 

15. 

Baking  meat/seafood. 

6. 

Preparing  sauces. 

16. 

Barbecuing  meat/seafood/poul  try 

21. 

38. 

Grill ing  meat/seafood/poultry. 
Frying  meat/seafood/poultry. 

17. 

39. 

Oven-frying  meat/seafood/poul tr 
Roasting  meat/seafood/poultry. 

18. 

Keeping  meat/seafood/poul try  at  a simmer. 

20. 

Stewing  meat/sea food/poul try. 

29. 

Sweeping  decks 

40. 

Sauteing  meat/seafood/poul try. 

30. 

Participating  in  field  days. 

31. 

Cleaning/sani tizing  food  preparation 

sweepdowns,  etc. 

and  serving  line  areas. 

36. 

Processing  poultry  (thaw/bon;-' 

32. 

Cleaning/sanitizing  food  preparation 
and  serving  line  equipment. 

37. 

roll/cut/tie) . 

Processing  meats  (thaw/bone/ re 
cut/tie) . 

F-6 
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TABLE  F-2b.  TPI  ITEMS  TO  BE  COMBINED  BASED  ON  CORRELATIONS  OF  .90 
OR  GREATER  AND  CONGRUENCE  OF  CONTENT  (Continued). 


MS-S5 


1. 

Sweeping  decks. 

2. 

Disposing  of  garbage  and  trash. 

3. 

Swabbing  decks. 

35. 

Emptying/washing  trash  cans. 

n. 

Participating  in  field  days,  sweepdcwns. 

etc. 

12. 

Cleaning/sanitizing  food  preparation  and 

serving  line  areas. 

19. 

Cleaning/sanitizing  food  preparation  and 

serving  line  equipment. 

21. 

Serving  cafeteria  style  lunch/dinner. 

30. 

Serving  English  style  breakfast/lunch. 

36. 

Making  work  assignments. 

37. 

Making  personnel  assignments. 
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